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God’s promises are on the as- 
cending scale. One leads up to an- 
other, fuller and more blessed in 
itself. In Mesopotamia God said, 
“T will show thee the land.” At 
Bethel, “This is the land.” In Ca- 
naan, “I will give thee all the land, 
and children innumerable as the 
erains of sand.” It is thus that 
God allures us to saintliness. Not 
giving us anything until we have 
dared to act—that he may test us. 
Not giving us everything at first— 
that he may not overwhelm us. 
And always keeping in hand an in- 
finite reserve of blessing. Oh, the 


unexplored remainders of God! 
Who ever saw his last star >—| Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. 


Do not expect a revival in a di- 
vided church. The Holy Spirit 
cannot work where there is con- 
tention and division. Three things 
are absolutely necessary for a great 
and far-reaching work of grace. 
The “one accord” spirit, earnest 
and continued prayer, with abso- 
lute faith in the promises of God 
to hear his people—and a mind to 
work—unity of effort, prayer for 
a visitation of the spirit and obedi- 
ence to duty. 
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REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, M.A., 
Editor. 


REV. E. WOODWARD BROWN, 
Associate Editor. 


JOHN M. FORSYTH, 
Lessee and Business Mauager. 


Eritorial. 


Valedictory. 


It is with deep and sincere emotions that 
the editor of The Occident writes the following 
lines. ‘Twenty-three months ago he was sum- 
moned to a conference of friends of this paper 
and requested to assume editorial charge. With 
hands busy in caring for the work of a grow- 
ing church, burdened with onerous duties con- 
nected with institutional work; but consider- 
ing the needs of the paper, its possibilities of 
usefulness and the difficulty of securing one 
to fill the position who would serve without 
salary, we consented to take charge for a time 
until an editor could be secured and the paper 
be made strong enough to pay him an ade- 
quate salary. ‘The task has been longer than 
we supposed, and we are compelled to lay it 
down before the full realization of our hopes. 
The added burdens have begun to tell upon 
our physical resources, and while our health 
is not broken we have had several warnings, 
whose meaning is unmistakable, that we can 
not safely tax our nervous and physical force 
as we have and hope for the vigor needed to 
do well our first duty, which is to a beloved 
church, which has been most indulgent in 
yielding so much of its right for the good of 
the church upon the Coast; for The Occident 
has in no sense been regarded as a private en- 
terprise, but as a right arm of our denomina- 
tion, in developing and fostering many valua- 
ble interests of the church in these parts, as 
well as helping on the personal religious life 
of its readers. It is with deep regret that we 
lay down a pen still ready to do a reasonable 
amount of writing, but not capable of endur- 
ing the strain recently put upon it much long- 
er without peril. 


Our editor’s chair has been an easy one. 
The confidence reposed, the kindly expres- 
sions received, and the cordial co-operation in 
many cases, have made our labors most agree- 
able. Our relations to the Business Manager, 
Mr. John M. Forsyth, have been only such as 
to place his name in the innermost and warm- 
est place in our heart. The courage, self-de- 
nial and devotion to the cause of religion, as 
shown by him in caring for the business in- 
terests of the paper, will not be forgotten by 


a host of friends who know him and love him 
as few men are loved. 

The paper has grown in the list of subscrib- 
ers quite largely since we have enjoyed the 
privilege of directing its literary parts. Ihe 
large deficits annualiy created, since the with- 
drawal of a helping hand often thanked for 
its ample generosity to the paper, have been 
reduced to a small sum—something like four 
hundred dollars a year. We have urged pas- 
tors to secure subscribers in their churches 
to an extent to cover this deficit and to 
secure a paid editor; and have shown what 
could be done if many acted as efficiently as 
have a few. But the response has not been 
sufficiently enthusiastic to justify our further 
risk of health while awaiting the hoped-for 
future. We must quit. 


The future of the paper is uncertain. We 
may transier our subscription list to some 
Eastern paper, and secure therein ampler rec- 
ognition of matters pertaining -to the Pacific 
Coast. If an interregnum occurs, it will prob- 
ably not be of long duration. ‘The Business 
Manager assumed all responsibility for its 
finances at our entrance upon the work, and 
we are sure that he will do justly in whatever 
course is pursued. 

We can not draw this valedictory to a close 
without speaking of the genial associate ed- 
itor, Rev. E. Woodward Brown of Palo Alto, 
whose uniform courtesy has been so marked, 
and who, while our senior in years, has co- 
operated with us so happily. The correspond- 
ents who have (without monetary compen- 
sation) so richly filled its columns with valu- 
able material, are not soon to be forgotten by 
the retiring editor. We would have to use a 
page to name them all, but it would be unjust 
not to name Rev. W. S.. Young of Los An- 
geles (our Elijah Oxymel), Rev: James Curry, 
D.D.. of Oakland, Rev. H. N. Bevier of San 
Francisco, Rev. W.-S. Holt of Oregon, Rev. 
W. V. Couch of San Diego, and Professors 
Kerr, Day and Goodell, among a host of help- 
ers who have left a lasting impress upon 
many hearts. 

The problem of a Pacific Coast denomina- 
tional newspaper is an unsolved one, but we 
still believe in the over-ruling Providence of 
God, and the pressing need of teaching the 
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truth that the holding of wealth by Christian 
people is a responsible stewardship. There 
are lighthouses where, after a season of illu- 
mination, a pause succeeds, only to be follow- 
ed by far-reaching and cheerful rays; so may 
it be in the case of The Occident, and while we 
work on in the field entered earlier, to toil for 
Christ and his Church, we carry with us most 
happy memories of experiences while holding 
the fort for the months now gone but never to 
be forgotten. 
Vallejo, Cal., June 19th. 


Bp the Masociate Editor. 
Fourth of July. 


To-day is our national anniversary—the cel- 
ebration of our declaration of independence, 
but really it is a celebration of our liberties in 
general, of our democracy. One characteris- 
tic of modern history is a tendency to consti- 
tutional freedom of every sort and for every- 
body. In our times the tendency of civic 
evolution is toward democracy. Such democ- 
racy is more than a mere form which civil 
government is taking in advanced lands; is 
more than popular sovereignty, than universal 
suffrage. 

It is democracy in society at large, as 
well as in the State. It is the rule of peo- 
ple by public opinion and in everything—not 
the rule of aclass. It is their making the final 
seat of coercion legal or moral with the people 
at large. Andi this is what the world is com- 
ing to. Yet, democracy has somewhat disap- 
pointed its adherents, has somewhat failed to 
show infallibility of judgment, has somewhat 
failed to produce the equality expected. It 
has developed certain dangers peculiar to it- 
self. One danger in some lands, and perhaps 
in all lands, is that comparatively ignorant 
masses shall give expression to their own 
ideas and prejudices; their own passions and 
alienations; shall lose self-control and give 
way to passion, shall subordinate reason to 
impulse, and give way to restlessness and am- 
bition; to causeless and arbitrary discontent. 

There is in democracy danger that public 
opinion and popular elections shall not admin- 
ister wisely, that the voice of the people shall 
be far from being the voice of God. There is 
danger that the people shall defer to plausible 
humbugs, to blatant demagogues, to unprin- 
cipled newspapers, and follow a cry of unnec- 
essary war or unjust exclusion. In this case 
the state may be democratic, and society be 
aristocratic and despotic; a few for their per- 
sonal ends exploiting the many. 

Yet the instincts of the people are said to be 
sound. They seemingly know and appreciate 
the value of religious and moral, of political 
and economic truth. And while they are ready 
for hero-worship of the wrong kind, ready to 
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fight for the man they believe in or the man 
they like, even if it be Bonaparte, they are also 
ready to work for and fight for the right man 
and the right cause. 

In these circumstances the people at large 
need to be educated andi thoughtful and just ; 
need to be humble and teachable and sensi- 
ble. They should be ready to recognize those 
who can think out this and that social prob- 
lem: those, too, who are wise to lead. But 
whether or no democracy will help or hinder 
good government, whether or no it will ele- 
vate or degrade mind, whether or no, through 
it, the capable or the incapable shall rule; 
yet the world is at present tending this way. 


The Especial Glory of Our Land. 


Among our national glories which we this 
day celebrate none is greater than our social 
equality. It is the ripest social product of 
our Christian civilization. It is the culminat- 
ing work of centuries of thought, the final 
conquest of centuries of struggle. The leading 
characteristic of our modern culture is the 
high place given in it to the rights of man, 
is the equal chance given every one to live 
unhindered by every other one. This equal 
chance is a new doctrine in the world. The 
leading characteristic of our own land is this 
very equality. It is a new fact in the world. 
Men are not equal in physical strength, are 
not equal in intelligence, are not equal in 
moral quality, whether natural or acquired. 
But men should be equal in opportunity to 
satisfy their essential needs; such as food, 
clothing and lodging; such as protection of 
life and liberty. Men should stand an equal 
chance for a good home; an equal chance to 
get mental and moral growth and human sym- 
pathy. They should be stunted nowhere, but 
have a chance to reach their natural growth 
everywhere. 

Now, what is our equality? That equality 
which democracy insists upon, the very sub- 
stance of the movement, is just that equality 
which the best instincts of the person and the 
social system should call for. The planning, 
the leading, the teaching, must lead to or 
maintain such equalities as the following: 
Other things being equal, it is desirable that 
there be political equality, universal and equal 
suffrage, that no class should govern the rest : 
also that there be equality before the law, no 
discrimination in favor of wealth or privilege ; 
also, that there be equality of opportunity to 
get a living; also that men of equal ability 


have equal chance at the civil service, irre- 
spective of party allegiance: and lastly, that 
all have equal religious rights. Prof. F. H. 
substantially as 
in public places 
Equality of sani- 
be equally clean- 


Giddings puts the doctrine 
follows: “Equality of rights 
and in public conveyances. 

tary conditions; all streets to 
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ed and cared for; tenement houses to be made 
decent and wholesome. Equality of opportun- 
ity to enjoy certain means of recreation and 
culture; in public parks, libraries, museums 
and galleries of art. Equality of elementary 
educational opportunities through a well-ad- 
ministered public school system. Equality 
of fair play; especially in all bargaining be- 
tween employer and employe, and in the rela- 
tions of working men to one another.”’ While 
something remains to be done before we reach 
this ideal, still nowhere in the world is there 
so equal a chance for all people as here. It 
is our especial glory. 


China. 


China is severing her ties with the world ; 
is, with or without intention, setting herself 
against the world; is bringing it to her shores 
to pull down all its walls of exclusion, to make 
it everywhere accessible. It looks as though 
at last all those closed gates should swing 
wide open, and along all those near and dis- 
tant roads people of Europe and America shall 
go and come. 
that foreigners shall reside there everywhere. 

Probably, one of the most important 
movements in modern history is now in China. 
Probably it is, after things are settled, to open 
as never before. The anti-foreign reaction of 
the present will lead through its violence to 
an opening of all the provinces of China to 
foreign trade, foreign ideas and ways, foreign 
science and inventions; will lead to make 
China one grand, hopeful mission field. At 
last, amid the slaughter of Christians and the 
ravage of their homes and places of prayer, 
all doors are seemingly to be opened. These 
savage scenes shall be followed by more 
peaceful ones. Opposition to the gospel and 
its civilization shall be disarmed. ‘The pres- 
ent difficulties and dangers and paralysis shall 
pass away. 

But to open the mind and heart of China 
will need a taking-up of the modern work now 
laid down, will need continuance of prayer 
and faith and labor, will need a struggle there, 
as here, against the bad influences of our own 
only partially Christianized lands—as those 
influences begin to tell there more than ever. 
After the great preparatory work already 
done, the equipment provided, the experience 
gained, we may reasonably hope that after the 
present longer or shorter period of disturb- 
ance, in a wider or narrower field, the gos- 
pel and its attendant culture shall be greatly 
extended in that land. 


Helps to Spiritual Knowledge. 
The spirit of love is a marked help to 


the knowledge of spiritual things. Love 
is a glass which helps to behold the 
glory of the Lord. Only in love can 


It, seemingly, is going to be 
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we see into the depths of love. Only in devo- 
tion to God can we understand him. 

Another help to light is obedience. It gives 
experimental knowledge, a more vivid and 
thorough knowledge than that which is theor- 
etical. The apostle says, “lf any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, wheth- 
er it be of God”; he shall be in a more willing. 
frame to learn; he shall be in a practical way 
to learn. ‘The secret of the Lord is with them. 
that fear him.’’ From these Scripture state- 
ments we also gather that there is a spiritual 
law or process; that he who honestly purposes. 
to obey God shall learn. ‘He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness’’—he that would 
do the very things I would have him do, and 
in the very way I would have him. 

Docilityis a help to illumination. “The meek 
will he guide in judgment, and the meek will 
he teach his way.” One must be teachable 
who would truly and well learn to swim or to 
row or to ride horseback. These are arts and 
accomplishments to do well in which requires 
much careful practice. So if one has practi- 
cally injurious notions, is immature, preju- 
diced, ignorant about the things of Christ. 
teachableness would be a saving trait in that 
one’s character. It is the humble, the whole- 
hearted, the helpful, those who do their best, 
that learn the most. 


Renewal. 


There is winter—not a flower, not an open 
stream of water, the very earth frozen, the 
snow stretching away to an unknown extent, 
a thousand miles, perhaps. But the spring 
comes, the waters open, the flowers spread 
their cups and beauties, and soon summer 
stretches eastward and westward and far away. 
A like change takes place when man is re- 
newed by the breath of the Lord. This new 
man gains in the speed and range of his 
thoughts and feelings. He moves from that 
which is less to that which is more free. He 
is more able, more willing, more desirous, 
more delighted to go and come in the ways of 
the Lord. His, now, is the grand life of lives, 
the real human life of human lives. 


Divine Strength. 


You have your particular burdens; your 
personal temperament, weaknesses and temp- 
tations, the state of your health, the state of 
your finances, the condition of your work. 
But you may feel that God has special charge » 
over you in these matters. His are their num- 
bering, weighing and measuring. He under- 
stands and knows how to help you. As ‘at. 
might you lay aside your work with your 
clothes and go to bed and rest, do even so 
here. The mother has her eye and heart on 


the child, which neither works nor worries. 
Christ is your counterpart and companion. 
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In your work he works. “In all your afflic- 
tions Christ was afflicted.” Did he not dis- 
course against anxiety’ Did he not discourse 
of the lost sheep? Did he not pay particular 
attention to particular cares? You may rea- 
sonably feel in just your situation, ““The Lord 
thinketh upon me’’—upon me with my world. 
J am attended and encompassed in all my 
work and ways, to be a complete and ever- 
lasting work of his. The Divine Spirit has an 
inexhaustible vitality, some of which is not 
manifested until the occasion arrives in our 
experience. Christ is ever manifesting him- 
self afresh in his redemptive work upon his 
people. | 


Grom the (Hubfisher. 
Parting Word. 


In issuing this, the last number of The Oc- 
cident, the publisher feels that it is only right 
that the Presbyterians of the Coast should 
know to whom they have been especially in- 
debted for the existence of this paper for the 
past four years. At the beginning of that time 
The Occident was in a bankrupt condition, with 
no good hope of extricating itself. Mr. Wm. 
M. Ladd of Portland, Ore., with his deep in- 
terest in this Coast and our Presbyterian in- 
terests here, felt that a special effort should be 
made to continue the paper as a necessary 
means of communication between us. During 
these four years he has contributed over five 
thousand dollars in payment of its past indebt- 
edness and current cost. A few like-minded 


men in California, sharing Mr. Ladd’s convic- 


tion, shared also in support of the current ex- 
penses. For three years Dr. Mackenzie (who, 
by the way, has always given willingly much 
sought-for advice), David Jacks, Wm. Sell of 
Berkeley and the First church of Oakland 
contributed to that end. The paper was also 
helped by Calvary church and other individ- 
ual well-wishers. Under this patronage the 
paper was gradually approaching the point of 
self-support, and came this last year within 
five hundred dollars of that desired end. Those 


who had contributed felt that others, equally 


responsible, should take a helping hand in the 
final brief effort that lay before us. This, 
however, we found. impossible, much to our 
disappointment. Perhaps no one contributed 
more help—help of the costliest kind, that of 
head and heart and health—than the editor, 
Rev. Theo. F. Burnham, who, in the convic- 
tion of the necessity of the paper, performed 
all his editorial duties, not only without com- 
pensation, but at a financial loss to himself, 
and, we fear, to the detriment of his health. 
~The publisher feels that, in his inability to 
continue The Occident, the best way to con- 
serve the money, the interest, the labors and 
the appreciation already given to The Occident 
is to transfer it to the /nterior, the best Presby- 
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terian paper available for us and the one that 
reaches us earliest in the week. 


“ The Interior.” 


We now pass our mailing list and all our 
good-will to the Interior of Chicago. They 
will fill out the unexpired subscriptions to The 
Occident from August 1st. They willalsocheer- 
fully give all the Coast news that may be fur- 
nished them, and strive in every way to keep 
us in touch with one another out here and 
with the Church in general. The /nterior is 
already well known to many of our people, 
and it is hoped by us that it may be continu- 
ously subscribed for by those who took The 
Occident and by all our people. It comes to 
us strong in all its departments, with com- 
manding influence behind its opinions on 
Church questions, cheerful and hopeful in its 
spirit, original and able in its literary features, 
and seeking only our best good. 


About Subscriptions. 


We have elsewhere announced that our 
friends will, from this time, receive the Jnterior 
in lieu of The Occident. The publisher would 
be greatly obliged to all those who know 
themselves to be indebted to him for The Oc- 
cident if they will remit the amount promptly 
in order that ‘he may meet all the obligations 
of the paper and keep our Presbyterian honor 
and honesty untarnished, and in sending this 
they will confer an added favor by expressing 
their wish to renew their subscription and so 
secure the /nterior. A prompt and hearty re- 
sponse to this will greatly mitigate the regrets 
we must all share, and start us on a new 
course with unbroken good-will. 


The Latest from the Sick Room. 


The physical trials of Mr. Burnham, which 
began two weeks ago to-day, have been met 
with every possible amplification of the ‘heal- 
ing art. Dr. R. B. Lain has been in almost 
constant attendance, and Surgeon A. R. 
Wentworth, U. S. N., has been in consulta- 
tion several times each day. At the first, con- 
gestion of the lungs and other complications 
took hold of the patient with great vigor, 
which condition was revealed by abnormal 
temperature and pulse. These conditions hav- 
ing been removed, under the watchful care of 
trained nurses, and the favoring providence of 
God, it is hoped that the recovery will be both 
rapid and sure. | 


The First Congregational church of North- 
amton, Mass., on the 22d of June, 1750, dis- 
missed Jonathan Edwards from its pastorate 
by an angry vote of 200 to 20. On the 15oth 
anniversary it dedicates to his memory, within 
the church, a splendid, life-size, bronze tablet 
of the great man. oie 
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In the Southland. 


By Elijah Oxymel. 


On the 24th of June the Immanuel church 
observed its regular quarterly communion, 
and Dr. Walker welcomed twenty-nine to 
membership, three of them by confession of 
faith; two were baptized. On the day fol- 
lowing Dr. Walker ran down to San Diego, 
where he delivered an address to the Y. M. 
C. A. of that city. The papers speak in very 
high terms of the address. The church at 
San Diego is still without a pastor. The Rev. 
W. K. Guthrie, who is the assistant to Dr. 
Mackenzie in San Francisco, has been supply- 
ing the church for a couple of Sabbaths, with 
great acceptance. 

The Rev. H. P. Wilber recently welcomed 
seven to membership in the Santa Monica 
church. The work is encouraging in all lines 
in this important seaside place, and as Broth- 
er Wilber continues to gain in strength, he is 
pushing the work more and more vigorously. 

-At the regular communion of Knox church, 
Los Angeles, there were six members wel- 
comed—two of them by confession of faith. 

The Rev. Fred Johnston of Elsinore is tak- 
ing his vacation up this way and supplying 
churches at the same time. Brother Johnston 
is on a reform, Heretofore, he has not been 
taking any rest, but a better spirit has come 
into him, and he takes a change of pulpits and 
calls it vacation rest. 

The Santa Barbara Press gives the follow- 
ing item of news to the public: “Dr. A. H. 
Carrier, who has filled the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian church for the past fourteen years, 
has tendered his resignation. Although no 
date has been set for the resignation to take 
effect, nevertheless he gave the elders of the 
church to aes igh we that he would like to 
leave soon. Carrier does not intend to 
leave Santa Barhare On the contrary, he ex- 
pects to make this city his home as hereto- 
fore.” 

The Riverside Press, in referring to the fact 
that the church at Long Beach had extended 
a call to Rev. H. B. Gage of the Arlington 
church, says: “The above action is anything 
but welcome to Mr. Gage’s friends and con- 
gregation. During his many years of service 
here he has so identified himself with the 
lives of his people that his loss would be al- 
most irretrievable. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Gage will not listen to the attractive call, but 
will continue to minister to a people who will 
be broken-hearted if he leaves them.”’ Brother 
Gage begins his work in the Long Beach 
church on July 7th. 

Rev. F. L. Nash, pastor-elect of the church 
at National City, was permitted to welcome 
five new members to fellowship in his church 
at a recent communion. Two of these united 
by letter, and three young..people on confes- 
sion of faith. 
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The closing exercises of our Spanish school 
were held at the building on Friday, the 29th 
instant. The rooms were crowded with pupils 
and friends of the school. The exercises by 
the children were most creditable to them 
and to their teachers. The Rev. H. K. Walk- 
er, D.D., gave an interesting talk, causing 
each one to feel the need and importance of 
the work being done. Miss Minnie Baxter, 
who is home on a furlough from our mission 
school at Sao Paula, Brazil, greatly interested 
by her words, and Rev. J. N. Boyd, pastor 
of the church at Boyle Heights, told how 
much the attendance of the Spanish school 
children on his services meant to them, 
while our Spanish Bishop, Rev. A. M. Mer- 
win, kept general oversight over the whole 
range. It seemed very natural to see Miss 
Brone at her post, faithful as of yore. Muss 
Cameron’s watchful eye keeps the home most 
neat and attractive. It is truly a homelike 
place. 


“ Revision.” 
By Rev. H. N. Bevier. 

The General Assembly having listened to 
the voice of certain men in the church, and 
consented to reopen the question of a Re- 
statement of Doctrine, the subject is squarely 
before us; the freest discussion should be wel- 
comed and. indulged, and the Holy Spirit 
sought to direct the issue. 

The phenomenon most apparent of all is 
the deep veneration in which the noble creed 
proposed for revision is universally held. It 
is not too much to say that the Confession of 
Faith is the most treasured dogmatic state- 
ment in existence, and the most respected. 
Many who differ from its calm Calvinism are 
none the less buttressed by its firm truth and 
strength. It is admitted to be the stoutest 
specimen of theological dialectic in the world- 
logical chain armor. The standard-bearers of 
all faiths have again and again confessed their 
indebtedness to its stalwart championship of 
evangelical truth. It may therefore be con- 
sidered settled that, as long as Calvinism.is a 
recognized force in history, the essence of this 
erand Confession will command the hamage 
of the Presbyterian world. 

But we need not abate one throb of our en- 
thusiasm for its essential truth and strength 
while we hold firmly to the conviction that it 
ought to be revised. Change is a law of be- 
ing and of life. Absolute truth.is one and im- 
mutable but the finite forms of truth vary 
from age to age, whether the truth referred 
to be astronomical or biological, or ethical or 
theological. The new translations of the Bi- 
ble itself are continually needed, that the mind 
of the inspiring Spirit may be preserved to 
every age. . To say, therefore, that our creeds 
are in stable, while everything else is in un- 
stable, equilibrium, is-to contradict a funda- 
mental law. 
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Nor does it seem to us, aS some wise men 
have thought, that we ought to lay. it on the 
shelf. Let us rather adapt it to the new con- 
ditions. The argument that would consign it 
to an honored niche in the temple of forgotten 
greatness would have consigned the King 
James version to the same oblivion, rather 
than revise it. The Confession is still great 
and it is still in essence true—if the system it 
represents is true, which we firmly hold. 

If, then, the major premise is solid ground 
and the logic chain armor, as many have said, 
why not conserve both and change only the 
form in which they are expressed. Where our 
higher light has shifted the emphasis, merely 
modify the words to meet it. If there is too 
little of the love of God, insert it. There is 
no conflict between love and sovereignty in 
the Bible, neither need there be in the creed. 
If in any point the creed is vocal, while the 
Bible is silent, blue-pencil the creed. When 
the Bible says, “For whom he did foreknow, 
he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren,” and then 
stops there, let the Confession stop there, too, 
and not go on to say “others are foreordained 
to everlasting death,” and that their number is 
so “certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished.” ‘There are no proof 
texts for such statements as these. Simply 
let the creed be as reserved as the Bible. So 
with reference to the statements about the sal- 
vation of infants. If there is no text that di- 
rectly teaches that the children of believing 
parents are saved, there is none that directly 
contradicts the hope, while there is much, very 
much, that implies it. Let, then, the em- 


phasis of implication be as it is in the Word.: 


Then, as to certain archaisms of form and 
practice ; for example, in chapter xxi, section 
5, we could easily insert “and hymns” after 
Psalms and thus save us from being Confes- 
sional U. P., while we are practically not; 
also chapter xxiii, section 3, that can be easily 
dropped, for such interference of the civil mag- 
istrates with our church prerogatives are not 
in harmony with American Presbyterian ideas. 
We can easily leave out of the text the clause 
officially stricken out which refers to mar- 
riage with a “near kindred of a deceased hus- 
band or wife.” And we would drop section 
6 of chapter xxv, which calls the Pope of 
Rome Antichrist—for it seems to us wholly 
extra-Scriptural and unnecessary. 

Such revision is entirely practicable and 
would preserve to the Church and the world 
the integrity of the ancient symbol, with its 
wealth of truth, of strength and beauty. 

Oftentimes those who want a new creed 
most know the old the least. A few hours of 
wholesome discipline in its clear and virile text 
will convince the most skeptical of its noble 
excellence and wisdom. When one talks 
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about a new creed the question inevitably aris- 
es, “Who will write it—will you? Will Ie” 
There were giants in those Westminster days. 
Creed-makers do not grow on every family 
tree. They are usually as scarce as lyndales 
in Biblical translation. No; let us prune and 
graft a little, but preserve intact the old root 
stock, for its branches are wrapped about the 
changeless truth of the eternal throne, and 
not stirred 
Though storm and tempest work their utmost will.’’ 
This for subscription, for the ministry and 
eldership. For the youth of the Church, and 
for others more interested in the practice than 
the grounds of faith, let us have a condensed 
statement of the broad Biblical lines of the 
truth of God; of Creation and Providence; of. 
Man and Sin and the Effects of Sin; of Christ 
and Redemption ; of the Bible and its Authori- 
ty ; of the Church and its Mission; and of the 
known truths of Judgment and Destiny. This 
to beara similar relation to the Confession that 
the Shorter does to the Larger Catechism. 
Not one, or either, but both of these. “Then 
the Church will have standards both defensible 
and practicable, and the mind and heart of 
Presbyterian believers, and many more, shall 
have theological and religious rest. 


Occidental College. 


Commencement week began Sunday, June 
17th, with the baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
Hugh Walker, D.D., in the Immanuel Pres- 
byterian church. Dr. Walker’s theme was 
“Education for Service,’ and closed with a 
strong appeal to the students to consecrate 
heart as well as head to the service of God. 

In the evening, at the Central church, Rev. 
Chas. S. Stevens gave an earnest and: helpful 
address to the College religious societies. 

Monday evening, at the College there was a 
debate between the two Literary Societies. 
The question was, “Resolved, That the United 
States would be justified in forcibly compell- 
ing Turkey to grant its demand for indem- 
nity.” The affirmative speakers were John M. 
Newkirk and Horace Cleland; negative, Fred 
Schauer and Edward Solomon. The judges 
decided in the affirmative. 

Tuesday evening came the Class-Day exer- 
cises. Tree planting was at 7 o’clock, which 
was followed by a unique program, full of fun, 
as well as wisdom. 

Wednesday, June 20th, was Commence- 
ment Day. The following was the program: 


PROGRAM. 


10:30 a. ™. 


Invocation, Rev. E. S. McKitrick, D.D. 
Chorus, “The Heavens Are Telling” (Bee- 
thoven). 


Oration, “Charcoal or Chalk,” Mr. Alfred. 
Solomon. 


Continued on page 26. 
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The Pacific Coast Churches and the Orient. 


[A part of the address given by the Rev. Dr. R. F. 
Coyle of the First Presbyterian church, Oakland, at 
the Pacific Coast Congregational Congress. ] 


That wonderful developments are soon to 
take place across the Pacific is universally ad- 
mitted. ‘The eyes of the world are that way. 
More than half the population of the globe is 
in the Pacific area to-day. Already the ocean 
carrying trade is shifting from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. In a single decade, from 1884 to 
1894, shipping on the Pacific Coast increased 
125,000 tons, while that on the Atlantic coast 
decreased 130,000 tons. 

Look at China. Fifty years ago it was prac- 
tically closed, walled in by its own exclusive- 
ness. An unyielding conservatism stood guard 
over all the paths of progress. Outside nations 
were allowed to touch only the fringes of the 
vast empire. But a mighty change has come. 
Steamships not only ply along the coasts of 
China now, but sail up and down all her nav- 
igable rivers. Telegraphs are making nerves. 
Railways are opening up the country and knit- 
ting it together. Factories are being estab- 
lished. Mines are being operated by modern 
methods. The press is getting in its work ev- 
erywhere, opening the eyes of the people, in- 
creasing their restlessness by making them 
hungry. Before long China’s 400,000,000 will 
be buyers in the markets of the world. And 
what is going on in China is ‘going on all 
over the Orient. Doors are swinging back; 
barriers are crumbling. The young, enter- 
prising, resistless West is. pushing in every- 
where. So that, in the next few years, there 
will be a development of trade in the Orient 
such as the world has never seen. 

Coincident with this awakening of the hoary 
East comes the expansion of our own country, 
whether for weal or for woe. In this move- 
ment of expansion we on this side of the con- 
tinent are on the firing line. We are in 
the place where two seas meet and commingle 
their waters. Hence, in all the world I do 
not believe the Church of Christ stands in a 
position of so much relative reach and im- 
portance as right here on this Coast. It is 
supremely strategic, and our church states- 
men are blind if they do not see it. No light 
for Christ will shine so far at this present 
time as the light that burns on these Pacific 
shores. The man who stands in a Pacific 
Coast city pulpit to-day stands in about the 
most important pulpit on earth. Nowhere else 
will his influence for good carry to so great a 
distance if he is ‘faithful and fearless and true 
to his Master. The churches of the living 
God here in this Western world have a mag- 
nificent opportunity, but always over against 
opportunity the Lord sets responsibility. How 
are we going to enter these doors and meet 
these responsibilities ? 

It is certain that we shall not make much 
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of an impression upon the Orient with any 
gospel shorn of its evangelicalism. The 
preaching of ethics casts too short a line. The 
only truth that can avail is truth that cuts to 
the very roots of life. With singular and sig- 
nificant unanimity the missionaries of the 
great Ecumenical Conference testified that all 
their victories were won and all their achieve- 
ments were made by the gospel of the Cruci- 
fied. You will pardon me if I say that, in my 
judgment, what we need: as Pacific Coast 
churches in our relation to the Orient is a 
thorough revival of evangelical religion and 
evangelical preaching—straight, persistent, 
evangelical soul-winning—from Puget Sound 
to San Diego. Weseem to be almost 
afraid to talk about conversion and soul- 


winning any more, lest we should be 
rated as back numbers. That kind of 
thing is not popular. But when was 


the world ever lifted and turned upside down 
by that which was popular? Salvation by 
evolution certainly will not do. It will never 
meet the demands of the situation. It is too 
easy. It isn’t heroic enough. There must be 
something more strenuous, something radical 
enough and powerful enough to grip the con- 
sciences of men; something that can revolu- 
tionize and reconstruct their whole nature, 
and that something is to be found only in what 
we understand by evangelicalism. 


And here I may say that one of our great. 
weaknesses to-day as ministers and churches 
seems to be in the fact that we are so busy 
devising channels for new activities that we 
are ignoring springs. We will be ethical, we 
will be humanitarian, we will be benevolent, 
we will multiply plans for loving, while we are 
in great danger of forgetting the sources 
by which love itself must be fed. What I 
mean is that we are so engrossed in the’ serv- 
ice of love that we are drifting away from the 
Lover. Hence, what we need to feed our love, 
to make it deep and strong, is to get back in 
our thinking and preaching to the central 
mystery of redemption—to Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. Nothing impressed me more in 
the Conference than the fact that all the great 
achievements of the century, in missions, were 
made by lovers of Jesus. The waters of Chris- 
tian philanthropy flow far and flow deep and 
flow unceasingly only as our pulpit-piping is 
kept in constant connection with the great 
Fountain. 


In our relation ti he Orient we need to . 
bring our practice sf brotherhood up to the | 
level of our profession. We all believe in hu- 
man brotherhood and we like to talk about it. . 
No other sentiment is more frequently on the | 
lips of convention orators. We say that the — 
brown man is as much our brother as the — 
white man. We are all one family. It sounds. . 
well. But you know that right here where the 
two seas meet, where the two civilizations im- 
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pinge, there is a good deal of race prejudice 
and race antipathy. .We have our Geary law 
and our exclusion act and our sharp lines of 
distinction, and yet we are “brothers.” The 
orientals are not blind. ‘They see it, and it 
is not surprising that they should very large- 
ly discount our fraternal professions. | know 
there are difficulties, but if the spirit of Jesus 
is to dominate in our churches, if we are to 
repeat with our Oriental fellow-men the Lord’s 
prayer in sincerity and in truth, if we are to 
win them to the Christianity of Christ, we 
must guard ourselves against those small race 
prejudices which are so common on these 
shores. 


We need unity and co-operation amongst 
ourselves. You have read the ringing words 
of your own Dr. Behrends before the great 
Conference in New York. I have often tried 
to say something of the same kind, but I have 
never been able to say it half as well as he did. 
Some of you prodded me a little sharply for 
what I said about comity a year or two ago, 
and perhaps I deserved prodding; but I as- 
sure, you I believe in comity to-night just as 
little as I did then. Comity is low ground. 
It is the ground of rivals in business, and are 
we who love our Lord Jesus Christ rivals? 
The field is the world,and what right have we 
to parcel it out and build denominational fenc- 
es around certain portions of it and set up our 
signs, ““No Congregationalists Wanted Here,’ 
“No Presbyterians Wanted Here,” “No Meth- 
odists Wanted Here,’ and so on. The pure 
wind of God’s highlands does not blow there. 
We need something more honoring to Christ, 
something less bewildering to the heathen, 
something that will represent solidarity of 
movement, and that something is denomina- 
tional fusion. 


It seems to me to be useless to undertake to 
- federate our forces abroad if we do not federate 
at home. If we can not have unity and co- 
operation in our own land and on our own 
shores, what co-operation we may have in the 
ends of the earth will amount to very little. 
What we need is to come together at the cen- 
ter, to come together at the base of supplies, 
and then the skirmishing lines will take careof 
themselves. For years and years we have 
had unity in talk. We have been smiling 
upon one another and shaking hands with one 
another in conferences and assemblies. We 
have been making proposals of union, writing 
articles of agreement, and no doubt something 
has been accomplished. But what is needed 
now is unity of action. Proposals and articles 
may sometimes act as buffers; they may keep 
our denominational cars apart, instead of link- 
ing and vestibuling them together in one sol- 
id train. The thing demanded now to solve 
our problems, to rise to the emergency of this 
new era, to meet our new responsibilities as 
Christian churches, to roll away forever the 
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reproach of division and rivalry, is the unity 
of co-operative work. 

On the morning of the famous battle of 
Lookout Mountain our federal regiments were 
scattered and isolated about its base. But the 
command was given to climb, and as they 
climbed they came closer and closer together. 
They worked toward the summit, constantly 
drawing nearer and nearer, until at last, above 
the valley and above the clouds, they stood 
shoulder to shoulder on the top, under the 
one flag of the nation. If we are separated, 
if we stand apart in our denominational camps, 
it is because we are down on low grourid. We 
are too near the base of the mountain. What 
we need is to climb higher, to push up, to 
push fast and push hard, and never stop until 
we stand together, in loving comradeship, 
lteart to heart and hand to hand, upon the 
top, under the banner of the Cross. 


A Japanese Preacher. 


Among the Japanese preachers there is one 
young man whose home is in the northern 
part of the country. His father was killed in 
the Civil War when he was but a child, and his 
mother was left destitute. 

One day while still young he was in poor 
health, and set out for a little hamlet on a 
mountain-side, where there were hot mineral 
springs which were noted for their medicinal 
value. 

By some strange circumstances his mind 
was changed just before he reached the place 
and he went to another locality. The next 
morning an explosion occurred which de- 
stroyed the health resort that he had expected 
to visit, and every trace of the unfortunate per- 
sons who were there at that time. 

Like some other ambitious Japanese he got 
to the United States and providentially fell 
among good Christian people. The result 
was that ‘he took a course at Princeton College 
and Seminary and returned to his native city 
to labor for the salvation of his people. 

He is a man full of the spirit and of great 
zeal, and has already made an impression 
upon the life of that city. Of his labors in va- 
rious branches there is almost no end.Having 
at first no church or congregation to give him 
a support he has been teaching in the gOv- 
ernment school in order to gain a living. In 
this way he has come in contact with those 
engaged in educational work, as well as many 
students. Among these he thas been able to 
make some warm friends, who are eagerly fol- 
lowing him as their spiritual guide. Young 
and old gather to his services and catch the 
enthusiasm and joy that is manifest in what- 
ever he does. He has the respect and esteem 
of people of all ranks and is truly a living 
epistle that is known and read by those who 
have never seen or known the written revela- 
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tion of God’s will to men. 

In extracts from recent letters is given 
some indication of his spirit and the extent of 
his usefulness. 


“My Dear Mr. and Mrs. Loomis: Though I 
can not write to you as often as | want, you 
are ever remembered in my prayers, as Tam 
remembered in your prayers. I am moving 
alone with God, in the same line as when you 
came, and I am glad to tell you that the Lord 
is ever in the midst of us. 

“There are two more earnest learners of 
Christ—I mean whose hearts are touched with 
the love of God within—to my Bible class. 
They often come to me with ‘the thought that 
breathes and the words that burn,’ for the 
Spirit of God is anointing their souls mightily. 
The breezes of the Holy Spirit are the native 
air of the Christian, and in this the young and 
the old would grow well. 

“Another young man, Mr. S. by name (who 
used to attend every. service on Sunday even- 
ing more than a year), came to me after the 
service (Nov. 5th) and handed to me 50 cents 
as his offering. He was one of the promoters 
of New Buddhism, but now God’s Spirit 
breathed mightily upon his heart, and took 
him out of it and brought hhim into the Chris- 
tian life. He gave up his mind and heart unto 
God last Sabbath evening. He will be bap- 
tized on the 26th of this month, the Lord will- 
ing. Please pray for him. 

“With the sole purpose of learning of Christ, 
I meet with him and others on every Friday 
evening at my house, where we sit together 
for meditation and prayer. 
students, but business men in town. So I have 
arranged special meetings for themselves. 

“In spite of troubles and hardships, I am 
kept by the Lord safely until to-day. And I 
trust. I ‘shall be kept in safety still. 1 am never 
discouraged, or disheartened, but daily ex- 
perience the sweetness of going straight to the 
Lord Jesus for service. Out of the darkest 
day of my life shone the brightest light, and 
out of the deepest sorrow came the sweetest. 

“T can not spare time any longer this time, 
as I must be getting ready for the Bible class 
this afternoon and our prayer-meeting this 
evening. 

“By grace of God, let us keep the standard 
higher, and, let Him have the first place, and 
then He will withhold no good things from us. 
He who hears His voice cannot waste his 
soul’s strength on trifles, nor can he think 
that the great prizes of life are to be had with- 
out a struggle, a self-denial, and a patient 
hope. 


“Eyer yours heartily, 


“My Dear Mr. Loomis: I thank you for 
your letter of December 5th, and I am sorry 
that I could not write to you till this morning. 
I got up at five o’clock this morning and en- 
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joyed the quiet hour with God. I love the 
quiet hour. It adds beauty and sweetness to 
to the task of every day. You ask me to 
write a sketch of my life, but I have nothing 
to write, yet-— 


‘* Mine may not be the beauty of the rose, 
Fragrant and fresh with morning’s balm, 
But in lowliness my whole life through 
A lily of the valley I may be ; 
A lily of the valley to a few 
In some spring hour of gladness drawn to me, 
I still may lead some souls to heaven and God.” 


“The work, both evangelical and educational 
is something encouraging this winter, and we 
are getting ready for the winter work. 

“Our Christmas service will be ‘held on the 
24th, and we are very busy day by day for its 
preparation. It is a very good opportunity to 
show forth the spirit of Christ and tell the 
people of his birth, growth, death on the cross, 
and even the victory over death. 

“We cannot make anything by dreaming. 
We cannot sit and sing away to everlasting 
bliss. We have to go out and fight our way 
to everlasting bliss. In the midst of toils and 
hardships I have been kept alive to carry on 
the work beyond all my expectation and I am 
very thankful, especially for these men who 
stand by me in all my work. I do not know 
anything more wonderful than the music of 
the divine dealing with me in these days past. 
I thought I should never get through this, but 
I found the way opened there. I was abso- 
lutely beaten down, but now I can see that 
from the point where I was beaten God began 
the building that will endure. Ever yours 
heartily, 


“May God give to Japan many more such 
witnesses to his grace and power. 


week Looms.” 


Revision as Seen by Another. 


To the Editors of the Occident—Rev. and 
Dear Sirs: Considering the fact that the at- 
tention of Christian people is now directed to 
“The Westminster Confession” by the action 
of the recent Assembly, it seems to be a fit 
time for any one who, from interest in and 
knowledge of Scripture and “Confession,” can 
show wherein they are inconsistent, to do sO. 
Therefore, the following remarks are present- 
ed for consideration. In the third chapter of 
John, verses 16 and 17, is a concise statement 
of the purpose of God in sending his Son into 
the world. The manner of some is to put a 
limited meaning on “world,” as found here 
and in similar passages, claiming for it a lim- 
ited meaning, and so, in that way, approving 
all statements in the “Confession” that seem 
to be at variance with the meaning usually 
understood by the word “world.” But, to’ be- 
gin at the beginning of Scripture revelation, 
there is the first promise of a Redeemer, found 
in Gen. ili: 15. God, speaking to the serpent, 
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said: “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” Is this a promise of a Redeemer? 
{f so, there is no limit to its application. 
Scripture represents all humanity descendants 
of Adam and Eve, and “as in Adam all die,” 
for “by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, so death passed on all men, 
for all have sinned’’—no limit in that, but uni- 
versal; and we have Isaiah’s lament and decla- 
ration: “All we, like sheep, have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way, 
and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all.” Is the first “all” capable, by the de- 
pravity of mankind, of unlimited application ? 
Then it should be so understood; likewise, the 
second “all.” For, “while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us,” and “he is the propit- 
lation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world.” This last 
quotation is found in what is called the general 
epistle of John (11:2), because it is regarded 
as addressed to all Christians everywhere over 
the world, and thus makes the truth emphatic 
that Christ redeemed the whole race of man- 
kind. Thus, in conclusion, let us understand 
that too little distinction is made in the “Con- 
fession” between the work of Jesus in his life 
and death; and the work of the Spirit of God 
in the history of man. The work of Christ 
may properly: be called “redemption” ; he “re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law.” “He 
was made lower than the angels for the suf- 
fering of death,” “that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death—that 
is, the devil—and deliver them who, through 
fear of death, were all their life time subject to 
bondage.” So, then, “ he hath abolished 
death,” and though “in Adam all die,” yet “in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 

The first death having been abolished, there 
is revealed the second death, which hath been 
prophesied of since the days of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Being destroyed by fire from 
heaven, they were made an example to those 
who would afterwards live ungodly. 


Jesus did not speak of death as meant in the 
words given to our first parents, and repeat- 
ed by Paul—*By one man sin entered into the 
world and death by sin” (Rom. v: 12). He did 
not speak of this as being the future state of 
the wicked. His words were, “All that are in 
their graves shall come forth’; some to “the 
resurrection of damnation,’ which may be 
understood as the same that John the Baptist 
meant by “the chaff he will burn with un- 
quenchable fire.” And Jesus also said, “If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it 
from thee; it is better that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell.” Thus it appears 
that this future is not what was the first death 
in Scripture, nor is this future state of the 
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wicked, suffered because of sin; but, as far as 
Scripture reveals, because they have not be- 
lieved on the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit, and be- 
lieving the truth. The gospel is, “Christ died 
for our sins, and was raised from the dead tor 
our justification,” and that is offered “to all, 
and comes upon all them that believe. | 

This is all involved in a clear understanding 
of the Scripture, and the difference between it 
and the creed is. contained in the “Confession,” 
Chapter VIII, Sec. 8. Redemption is universal. 
Let us preach it to every creature. Salvation 
is to them that hear and believe. oy ie 


| “Out of a Job.” 
Mr. Ingalls, the irrepressible ex-Senator 


from Kansas, once spoke of himself as “a 
statesman out of a job.” The term is of wider 
application than the peculiar occupation of an 
obsolete politician. There are other statesmen, 
so-called, in different spheres, whose out-of-job. 
propensities are more conspicuous than agree- 
able. Much of the unrest and disastrous wor- 
riment that has come to our church some 
think may possibly be traced to this very 
source. Given a speculative theological pro- 
fessor on one side and an out-of-job minister 
on the other, and one has all the elements. 
necessary to produce a denominational explo- 
sion. The heterodoxy of the one and the or- 
thodoxy of the other combine to produce an 
ecclesiastical Vesuvius. The New York Pres- 
bytery affords a striking example of this fact. 
There seems to be no contention whatever 
among the great body of pastors. They go 
about their daily work untouched by the theo- 
ries of theological dreamers, and conscious of 
some higher duty than making martyrs out of 
otherwise obscure theorists. At their recent 
Presbyterial meeting these pastors prayed for 
peace, while certain others with jobs of a cer- 
tain kind were anxious for war. In the reports, 
as published, the main opposition came from 
parties whose relations to the Presbyterian 
ministry are purely nominal. Their energies 
and lives are given to causes that belong to 
all denominations and to none. When one 
leaves the active Presbyterian ministry, and 
devotes himself to collecting money for soci- 
eties that have no connection with our church, 
not even of the remotest character, it would 
seem that his sense of propriety ought to sug- 
gest, if not silence, at least a degree of reserve 
in the discussion of important matters before 


the Presbytery. It is questionable whether an — 


agent for a publishing concern or a tract 


shouse—that is supported by all churches—has 


any more right to intrude himself upon the 
judiciary of the Presbyterian Church than he 
has upon that of the Methodist Episcopal, or 
any other. His Presbyterial connection is a 
gracious privilege that simply promotes his 
own personal standing, with no-.benefit to his 
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denomination in return. In other countries 
these brethren would have had no voice in 
the deliberations of the Presbytery. That law 
is one of the possible reforms that our Church 
may yet be called upon to adopt. Whether 
a book agent should come in from the streets 
and endeavor to force a disturbance upon the 
work of an earnest, hard-working pastor, is a 
question for consideration. The prosperity of 
any church, so far as human instrumentalities 
are concerned, depends largely upon the pas- 
tors. Their wishes ought to be the first to 
be considered. Whatever cripples them in 
their work is an injury to the Church and the 
world. Our knowledge of the Presbyterian 
pastorate is somewhat extended, and weecan 


- not recall a single instance where the so-called 


modern scholarship has made the slightest im- 


pression. These men come in contact with 
the realities of life. They need all the Bible 


we have and use it. The higher criticism is 


va theoretical patent for -which they have no 


service, and they ought to be saved from the 
annoyance of those who insist on pushing it 
into prominence. This is the one fact to be 
considered. Put the Bible in the hands of 
a paid agent, and he will sell it; put it in the 


‘hands of certain theological dreamers, and 


they will tear it to pieces; but put it in the 
hands of a pastor, and he binds it about a hu- 


man heart. There it is safe, and there lies the - 


hope of the Presbyterian Church to-day.— 
[Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia. . 


“She Began Thinking.” 


The editor of the New York Christian Advo- 
cate says: 

“The Catholic Mirror says that the wife of 
Admiral Dewey ‘inherited Presbyterianism. 
It came to her from her father and her mother, 
and in the straight tenets of Presbyterian sur- 
roundings she passed from childhood to wo- 
manhood. Then when she began thinking 
she sought another line of religious following 
and became an Episcopalian. Even this did 
not satisfy her, and when the Theosophical 
craze passed over the country she embraced 
the doctrines of mysticism. But there came a 
time for another change. The mystic was to 
her liking only for:a time, and she sought 
something more substantial, more real. She 
studied the philosophy and the forms of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and after she had 
listened to sermons from the lips of Archbish- 
op Keane, at that time head of the Catholic 
University in Washington, she became a con- 


vert to the faith.’ ” 


“While the foregoing is interesting, the 
phrase ‘began thinking’ strikes us as the most 
suggestive part of the article. 

Martin Luther began thinking and turned 
his back upon the Roman Catholic Church. 
John Calvin began thinking and turned his 
back upon the Roman Catholic Church. Eras- 
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mus began thinking and bade farewell to the 
same institution; and many thousands each 
vear begin thinking and take their departure. 
Protestantism has now gotten to within eighty- 
seven millions of as many Christians as the 
Holy Roman Apostolic Church contains, a 
stupendous and constantly increasing gain. 

“But there are other reasons for changes. 
Out of all mere formal connection with relig- 
ions people drop, and remain without religion 
of any kind unless from some cause or other 
they begin to think and make a decided 
change. 

“Many a person, however, thinks he begins 
to think when he does nothing of the kind. 
A number of years ago a rich Jew in Eng- 
land fell in love with a charming girl. “His de- 
votions were perpetual and pleasing, and, per- 
haps unconsciously to the object of his wor- 
ship, were mightily reinforced by his wealth. 
His love was returned, but he could not and 
would not marry her unless she adopted the 
Jewish faith. She “began to think’ (but of 
what?) and became in faith a Jewess. There 
have been quite a number of cases where Jews 
have begun to think, under similar circum- 
stances, and have become Christians. Begin- 
ning to think is an epoch in life, and effects 
a tremendous change in character. Before 
concluding that a denominational change is 
made because a person has begun to think, it 
is necessary to know a great deal more than 
the simple fact of the change. 

‘Perhaps she may begin to think again, ‘for 
‘he that changes once will change more easi- 
ly the next time, and he that changeth many 
times will change till he dies.’ 


A Jewish pauper is almost unknown i in the 
United States. There are poor people among 
the Jews, but such is their system of charity 
that they are not allowed to become paupers. 
They help the poor in very practical ways 
to better their condition. Among the organ- 
izations for this purpose is one in New York 
city known as the Free. Loan Association. It 
loans small amounts without interest and has 
been the means of starting in prosperous busi- 
ness on a.small scale several hundred: persons. 
The losses through dishonest borrowers are 
very small. This “help to self-help” plan is 
one to be commended. If it is good for the 
Jew it is good for other races. And its excel- 
lent working among that people is beyond 
question. 


Love feels no burden, thinks nothing of 
trouble, attempts what is above its strength, 
pleads no excuse of impossibility; for it 
thinks all things lawful for itself and all 
things possible-—[Thomas a Kempis. 


Men are frequently like tea leaves—real 
strength and goodness do not properly come 
out until they have been in hot water. 
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| The Black Regiment. 


Dark as the clouds of even 
Ranked in the western heaven, 
Waiting the breath that lifts 

All the dead mass, and drifts 
Tempest and falling brand 
Over a ruined land,— 

So still and orderly, 

Arm to arm, knee to knee, 
Waiting the great event, 
Stands the black regiment. 


Down the long dusky line 

Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine ; 
And the bright bayonet, 

Bristling and firmly set, 

Flashed with a purpose grand, 
Long ere the sharp command 
Of the fierce rolling drum 

Told them their time had come, 
Told them what work was sent 
For the black regiment. 


‘* Now,”’ the flag-sergeant cried, 

‘* Though death and hell betide, 
Let the whole nation see 
If we are fit to be 
Free in this land; or bound 
Down, like the whining hound,— 
Bound with red stripes of pain 
In our cold’chains again!”’ 
Oh, what a shout there went 
From the black regiment! 


Onward the bondmen broke; 
Bayonet and sabre-stroke 
Vainly opposed their rush. 
Through the wild battle’s crush, 
With but one thought aflush, 
Driving their lords like chaff, 


Or at the slippery brands 
Leaping with open hands, 
Down they tear man and horse, 
Down in their awful course; 
Trampling with bloody heel 
Over the crashing steel, — 

All their eyes forward bent, 
Rushed the black regiment. 


‘¢ Freedom!’’ their battle-cry,— 
Freedom! or leave to die!’ 
Ah!.and they meant the word, 
Not as with us ’tis heard, 
Not a mere party shout; 
They gave their spirits out, 
Trusted the end to God, 
And on the gory sod 
Rolled in triumphant blood. 
Glad to strike one free blow, 
Whether for weal or woe; 
Glad to breathe one free breath, 
Though on the lips of death ; 
Praying—alas! in vain! 
That they might fall again, 
So they could once more see 
That burst to liberty ! 
This was what ‘‘freedom’’ lent 
To the black regiment. 


. Hundreds on hundreds fell, 
But they are resting well; 
Scourges and shackles strong 

i ie Never shall do them wrong. 

i Oh, to the living few, 

| Soldiers, be just and true ! 

Hail them as comrades tried; 
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‘* Charge!’’ Trump and drum awoke; 


In the guns’ mouths they laughed; 
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Fight with them side by side; 
Never, in field or tent, 
Scorn the black regiment. 


—George Henry Baker, in Zion's Herald. 


Their Fourth o’ July Sacrifice. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


Three pairs of brown, bare feet bumped 
against the middle bar of the pasture gate in 
mournful unison. Three pairs of brown eyes 
looked straight at the big, knobby trunk of 


the crab-apple tree, gloomily. 


“Sure, Ted?” | 

“She said she wouldn't.” 

“Then she won't.” 

“She said there warn’t nobody to take us to 
thé procession, an’ she warn’t goin’ to have us 
go alone an’ get lost or all blown up into little 
pieces.” 

“Did you ask her ’bout the fireworks, too?” 

“VYes—no good.” 

What!’ | 

“No good! We’re goin’ to bed same’s we > 
always do, fireworks or no fireworks.” 

The heels stopped bumping. Three long- 


drawn whistles of despair united in a shrill 


little chorus. 

Fourth o’ July three days off, but, as far as. 
Guy and Ted and Palmer were concerned, as 
far off as the north star! Aunt Faith had sent 
it spinning out of their reach with one of 
her terrible “No’s’—and that’s all there was 
to it. 

A robin lighted in the crab-apple tree and 
sang them a cheery tune, and maybe that was 
what inspired stout-hearted little Palmer. _ 

“Well, we'll have a Fourth o’ July, ’tenny 
rate,” he said. 

Guy sniffed. “What with?—lucifer match- 
eat. 

“With crackers—firecrackers. We'll buy 
some smashin’ big fellows that go off like can- 
nons—whiz, ba-ang!” | 

The other two boys waited. Palm’s inspira- 
tions were more than likely to amount to 
something. The little boy went on: 

“We'll get Jon’than to buy ’em for us when 
he goes to sell the butter to-morrow. There’s 
oceans at Kennedy’s. I say!” He fell off the 
gate in his enthusiasm. “Le’s get most all of 
‘em cannon crackers, will: you?” 

‘“Let’s—oh, yes, let’s!” Ted said, ironically. 
‘““Mebbe you'll tell us how, though. We've 


got such a heap o’ money among us!” 


Palmer’s round face beamed. 

“Pigs,” was all he said. 

“Pigs,” echoed the other boys. 

They raced away to the little pen that held 
their three curly-tailed, hungry, little grunters. 
They were their very, very own, and Billy 
Eaton would buy them, for hadn’t he been 


making them tempting offers for weeks? 


Palmer’s inspiration held a whole Fourth o’ 
July full of splendid ‘noises—bang! bang! 
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bang! One cannon cracker at sunrise, another 
at breakfast time, and at nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve o’clock—a royal succession of bangs 
that would wake the echoes of old Blueberry 
Mountain itself. Hurrah for Fourth o’ July! 
Hurrah for the land o’ the free and the home 
o’ the brave! 

But at a half-hour before Fourth of July’s 
sun rose, three sober boys met at the pasture 
gate and sat astride it in a row. 

‘“She’s got her head all did up in a towel,” 
Guy said. 

“She looks awful, an’ I heard her groanin’, 
an’ it smells camphory: way out in the hall.” 

‘‘T smelt it,’ Ted agreed. 

smelt somethin’,”’ Palmer murmured. 

“Well, what’ll we do?” 

They looked at each other and then at the 
knobby crab-apple trunk. Aunt Faith’s head- 
aches were dreadful, and the least noise made 
them a great deal worse. 

“She said we mustn’t go one step away from 
home all day,” groaned Guy. 

He had a big cracker in his hands, and 
looked at it.in a very agony of distress. One 
little touch of a lighted match would work 
such glorious wonders in it and send its voice 
ringing and echoing magnificently. He took 
a match out of his pocket—and looked at that, 
too. Then he hopped off the gate and threw 
away the match. Nobody said another word, 
but no mighty bangs made poor Aunt Faith’s 
nerves shiver all day long. It was very quiet 
indeed. Toward night. she felt almost well 
again, and that was when the boys got their 
surprise. She suddenly appeared among them 
with her best bonnet on. 3 

“Come, boys,” she said, cheerily, “harness 
old Nance! We’re going to town to see the 
fireworks.” 

And when they were jogging along the 
road, she managed somehow—the boys never 
could tell just how—to let them know she un- 
derstood all about their heroic little Fourth o’ 
July sacrifice for her. Don’t you rather think 
there were three happy little hearts then ?— 
[Zion’s Herald, Kent’s Hill, Me. 


A Quick Diagnosis. 


One of the anecdotes related by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell in the July installment of his Century 
serial, “Dr. North and His Friends,” might 
well be a personal experience of the author’s: 

I once went to Harrisburg and had to re- 
turn during the night. The train was crowded. 
At last, in the stifling, dimly lighted smoking- 
car, I found a man asleep across two seats. I 
awakened him, and saying I was sorry to dis- 
turb him, sat down. 

After a little he said, “Do you know Dr. 
Owen North?” |. 

Rather astonished, I said, “Yes.” 

“What kind of a man is he?” 

“Oh, a very good fellow.” 
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“He is like all them high-up doctors, I 
guess. He gets big fees. I want to know.” 

“No,” said I. ‘That is always exaggerated. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I’ve had a lot of doctors, and I ain't 
no better, and now I haven’t much money left. 

Upon this my friend confided to me all his 
physical woes in detail. We parted before day- 
break. It was too dark in the car for either of 
us to see plainly the face of the other. 

About ten next day the man entered my 
consulting-room. As I should not ‘have 
known him, except for a rather peculiar vioce, 
I, too, remained unidentified. 1 could not re- 
sist SO comic an opportunity. I said, looking 
at him, “Sit down. You have a pain in your 
back.” 

‘“That’s queer. I have.” 

‘And you are blind in the left eye, and your 
digestion is bad,” and so I went on. 

At last he said: “I never saw a doctor like 
you. It scares a man, ’most. Can you cure 
me?” | 

I said, “Yes,” and wrote out my directions. 
It was really a simple case. 

When he produced a well-worn wallet I de- 
clined to take a fee, and said, “I owe you for 
the seat and the good sleep I disturbed last 
night.” 

“Thunder! I see. You were the man. 
But law! why did you give it away? I’d have 
sent you the whole township.” 


The Sensational Theater. 


ONE OF THE TWO GREAT PLAGUES THAT 
THREATEN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


The two great plagues which threaten 
American society to-day are the sensational 
press and the sensational theater. These in- 
stitutions are conducted upon the same prin- 
ciple, or.lack of principle, and upon the same 
general lines. The theory upon which they 
act is that the great bulk of the public, the 
mass from which they draw the greater part of 
their revenue, is not only incapable of appre- 
ating what is intellectual, instructive, whole- 
some, Or inspiring in the printed page or in 
the drama, but is addicted naturally to what 
is morbid, abnormal, audacious, startling, or 
unclean, and will pay handsomely for the grat- 
ification of a depraved appetite. In other 
words, the scheme is to make money by pan- 
dering to vice, at the cost of the wholesale de- 
moralization of the youth who are to be the 
backbone of the American nation of the future. 

The policy is not only diabolical, but fatu- 
ous. That it has proved temporarily success- 
ful cannot be disputed. Journals which out- 
rage truth, common sense and decency, still 
circulate by the million, and fortunes have 
been made by the villainous exploitation of 
wholly worthless and abominable plays. But 
evils of this kind, in the long run, work their 
own remedy. There is not, perhaps, any rea- 
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son for expecting a sudden or speedy revival 
of public morality, but, sooner or later, dishes 
reeking of one particular spice pall upon the 
palate, and in most cases satiation is followed 
by disgust. The sensational newspaper, which 
is permitted to publish the most revolting de- 
tails of the police courts, can avail itself of a 
wider variety of horror and impurity than the 
theater, which, luckily, cannot, for obvious 
reasons, exceed certain limits, and is thus con- 
demned to a damnable iteration which must, 
in time, become tiresome. These limits have 
been reached, or, at all events, very nearly 
reached, and already there are indications that 
mere vulgarity, which is no longer a novelty, 
is losing its power, to attract the crowd. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the motive 
that fills the benches at a notoriously coarse 
play is curiosity, and when this once has been 
satisfied, or disappointed, as it is apt to be, it 
ceases to exist and cannot easily be revived. 


_For this reason an epidemic of stage inde- 


cency, such as that with which we have re- 
cently been afflicted, is seldom of long dura- 
tion. Moreover, the theaters responsible for it 
will not readily rid themselves of the contami- 
nation. When they revert to the cleaner 
drama they will find that they have fallen low- 
er in the scale of respectability and have alien- 
ated their former patrons without securing 
others to fill their places.—[July Century. 


How Nellie Got Right. 


Nellie, who had just recovered from a seri- 
ous illness, said: | 

“Mamma, | prayed last night.” 

“Did you, dear? Don't you always pray?” 

“Oh, yes; but I prayed a real prayer last 
night. I don’t think I ever prayed a real 
prayer before. I lay awake a long time. I 
thought what a naughty girl I had been so of- 
ten. I tried to reckon up all the bad things I 
had done; there seemed to be lots of them. 


And I tried to remember what I did in one 


week, but there seemed to be such a heap; 
then I: knew I had not remembered them all. 
And I thought what if Jesus had come to me 
when I was ill? Then I thought about Jesus 
coming to die for bad people, and he delights 
to forgive them. 

“So I got out of bed and kneeled down and 
tried to tell Jesus how bad I was; and I asked 
him to think over the sins that I could not re- 
member. Then I waited to give him time to 
think of them ; and when I thought he had re- 
membered them all, | asked him to forgive 
them. And I am sure he did, mamma, be- 
cause he said he would. 

“Then I felt so happy, and I got into bed 
and did not feel a bit afraid of God any more.” 


“Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given and whose sins are covered.” (Rom. 
iv: 7.)—[Reformed Church Record. 


The Cannon-Cracker. 


It was a Chinese cracker, 
All clad in glowing red, 

Lay trembling in a wooden box, 
Beside our Tommy’s bed. 


‘¢ To-morrow,’’ sighed the cracker, 
‘Unless I swiftly fly 
Long ere the shining sun is up, 
I shall most surely die !’’ 


Out of the box he clambered, 
With many a glance of dread 

Where Tommy, dreaming of the Fourth, 
Lay tossing on his bed. 


The cracker, trembling greatly, 
Then hied him to a wood, 

And sought a dark and lonely dell, 
Where drops of moisture stood 


On flowers and grass. He chuckled, 
‘‘This is the place for me,”’ 

And sat down ona cold, damp stone, 
Beside a mossy tree. 


The woodland creatures gathered, 
And gazed with startled eyes, 

And listened to his tale of woe 
With murmurs of surprise. 


Said the selfish, boastful cracker: 
‘* You see, | used my wits. 

My brothers in that fatal box 
Will all be blown to hits; 


‘‘ While I, because I reasoned, 
And dared to act—’’ Per-BANG!!! 
A terrible explosion 
Throughout the woodland rang. 


It was a frisky firefly 

Toyed with that dangling cue; 
And into countless pieces 

The cannon-cracker flew ! 


—Mary Marshall Parks, in July St. Nicholas. 


“Bang.” 
BY LOUIS E. BAINES. 


Jim-Tom and his Sister May had long want- 
ed a dog. That is, May wanted a dog if he 


was pretty and kind and quiet; for May was a 


girl, and hated all kinds of noise, while Jim- 
Tom would have given every penny in his 
bank for the worst-looking cur in town. 

Finally I promised Jim-Tom that, if he got 
through his school work with good marks, he 
might have a dog. Oh, how hard he studied! 
Only when he came to the word “dog” in his 
reader, he would forget books and school and 
everything except a little doggie over on 
Grand street, and sit day-dreaming of what he 
would do when that doggie should be his very 
own. And then the teacher’s voice would 
rouse him, and he would begin to study “like 
a house afire,” as he said, for fear he would 
not have the good marks at the end of.the 
school. 

But he did, and with the first day of June 
came vacation, and—the doggie. Here was a 
new trouble. What should we call the dog- 
gie? Jim-Tom declared that his doggie’s 
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name must be different from every other dog- 
gie’s that ever was. 

Fle was a quick, jumpy, jerky sort of a dog 
that he must have a short, easy name, “so’s to 
be like himself,” as May said. 

“Rip,” Tip,” “Bab,” “Yap,” “Taps” and 
“Bingo” were all passed by, though Jim-Tom 


liked “Bingo” pretty well, “only it’s so com- 


mon.”’ 


But that very evening doggie helped us to 
decide. We were all sitting out on the front 


porch, when some men who were digging a 
a cellar not far away touched off a blast. 


“Boom!” went the powder, and then—what 


do you think? Doggie sat down on the floor, 


raised his head, and —howled! Oh, such a 
howl! “Sounded just ’sif he was crying,” said 


Jim-Tom. “Wow-o-0-0-0-0-0-wow-wow !”’ 


Then Jim-Tom’s papa got up and went 
quietly back through the house and around 


the side to near the corner, where we couldn’t 
‘see him. 


“Bang!” he shouted. 
ow-0-0-0-0-0-0-wow-wow !” howled dog- 


gie. 


Again papa shouted “Bang!” and again 


doggie howled. 


“You'd better call him ‘Bang,’ Jim-Tom,” 
‘said papa. 

“Bang” is prettier than ‘Bingo,’ ” said Jim- 
Tom, and that settled it. 

Bang was not a “barky” dog—in fact, he 
seemed to prefer to keep his mouth shut, and 
yet make all the noise he could by overturn- 
ing things and getting people to stumble over 
him. But whenever any one fired a gun or 
pistol in the neighborhood, Bang would drop 
everything to sit down and howl. 

Well, things went along all right until the 
morning of July Fourth. The town council 
had made strict laws against any celebration 
before six o'clock in the morning, so, of 
course, we were up in time to hear the opening 


gun. 


‘“Bo-o-0-o-m !”’ came the report. 

““Bow-0-0-0-0-0-0-wow-wow !” howled Bang. 
‘“Pop-bang-pow!” went the cannon-crackers. 
came from 


‘Bang. 


Far and near boomed the cannon, anvils 
and torpedoes, and howl after howl issued 
from Bang’s open mouth. He seemed sur- 
prised at the amount of noise, but was deter- 
‘mined to answer every report. We listened 
awhile and then went in to breakfast. Soon 
after, we started to visit Jim-Tom’s Uncle 
Henry, who lived in a town nine miles away, 
leaving Bang at home. 

We got back about six o’clock, but no 
Bang could we see. Jim-Tom whistled and 
whistled until his eyés grew teary, and his 
mouth drew down so he could not make the 
whistle come. 

At last, out from under the door-steps crept 
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Bang—but not the gay, merry Bang we had 
left. His tail was tucked between his legs, and 
he crawled along as though he did not have 
enough spirit-to stand up, and with a heart- 
broken air that was pitiful to see. We thought 
perhaps some one had been beating him, but 
he seemed unhurt. Of course, wé all petted 
him, calling him “poor doggie,” and fixed him 
a nice supper, but he would not eat anything. 

After supper we all went out and sat on the 
the lawn, watching the sunset and waiting for 
the fireworks, while Bang passed from one to 
another to be petted. Suddenly, not far away 
boomed a cannon-cracker. Bang sat down 
and tried to howl, but all he could say was, 
“Wuff.” Jim-Tom’s papa called Bang to him, 
and looked down his throat. 

“I know what’s the matter,” he said, “this 
poor doggie has tried to howl an answer to 
every big cracker and gun fired to-day. No 
wonder his throat is sore! And then, when he 
found he couldn’t do it, he grew ashamed of 
himself, and tried to hide. Didn’t you, dog- 

And Bang wagged: “Yes, sir!”—[Sunday- 
school Times. 


The Children in Church. 


In the morn of the holy Sabbath 
I like in the church to see 
The.dear little children clustered, 
And worshiping there with me. 
I am sure that the gentle pastor, 
Whose words are like summer dew 
Is cheered as he gazes over 
Those dear little heads in the pew. 


Faces earnest and thoughtful, 
Innocent, grave and sweet— 
They look in the congregation 
Like lilies among the wheat; 
And I think that the tender Master, 
Whose mercies are ever new, 
Has a special benediction 
For those dear little heads in the pew. 


When they hear,.‘‘The Lord is my shepherd,’’ 
Or, “Suffer the babes to come,’’ 
They are glad that the loving Father 
Has given the lambs a home— 
A place of their own, with his people; 
He cares for me and for you, 
But close in his arms he gathers 
Those dear little heads in the pew. 


So I love, in the great assembly, 
On the Sabbath morn to see 

The dear little children clustered, 
And worshiping there with me, 

For I know that our heavenly Father, 
Whose mercies are ever new, 

Has a special benediction 
For those little heads in the pew. 


— Margaret Sangster. 


“The army of Grant and the army of Lee 
are together. They are one in faith, in hope, 
in fraternity, in purpose, and in an invincible 
patriotism. In justice strong, in policy secure, 
and in devotion to the flag, all one.”—[ Presi- 
dent McKinley. 
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She Hecidentaf Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mra. C. S. Wright, President, 1201 Jones Street, San 


Francisco. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, Honorary President, 920 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 1407 
Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Io:30 a. m. and 1:15 p. m. All are invited. 


The Boxers (Compiled). 


The popular question of the hour on every 
side is, ““Who or what are the Boxers, who are 
massing the mighty powers of the world in 
North China ?” 

Thhe Boxers, the society known in China as 
“Ye Ho Chaun” (The Righteous Harmony 
Fists), is a thoroughly anti-foreign society, 
and grew out of the internal troubles of the 
empire, arising from a desire on the part of 
a few well-educated Chinese to instigate a 
series of reforms. The reform party is known 
as the “Bow Wong Wu. The reformers are 
the ardent supporters of the young Emperor, 
Kwang Hsu. 

The Boxers began their attacks upon Chi- 
nese Christians in the province of Chihli, in 
which the city of Peking is located, about a 
year ago. They have been antagonized by 
troops, shot down by hundreds, and yet the 
rising is not stopped, even if it is seriously 
checked. The reason for this may be be- 
cause they secretly stand behind the Empress 
Dowager, and it is generally understood that 
she sympathizes with their atrocities. They 
hate the young Emperor, and all foreigners, 
especially Christians, with a bitter hatred. 
They are fighting tooth and nail against the 
spread of Christianity in China. 


The Boxers would be considered common 
criminals against law and order in America. 
In China their status is recognized as a cor- 
rupt wing of the great web of secret societies 
which have stretched out over the inert mass 
of Orientals, and have contributed to the de- 
struction of foreign trade and the retardment 
of missionary work for the past five hundred 
years. The present rebellion is little more 
than a repetition of numerous insurrections 
that have dragged a trail of blood across the 
history of China since it was known to his- 
tory. The organization of the Boxers has ex- 
‘isted under the present name for a number of 
years, and the spirit which they foster has 
been rampant in China since the foreigners’ 
incursion. The history of the English, French, 
German and Russian aggression has been one 
of continual warfare against semi-political se- 
cret organizations, to maintain commercial 


and religious toleration. More than two hun-. 


dred and fifty years ago, when the Manchus 
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first got into the Chinese saddle, there were 
phenomena like this, and from that time there 
has existed throughout the Flowery Kingdom, 
secret societies, all directed against the tyranny 
of local officialdom and foreign invasion. 
Many of these societies have grown to tre- 
mendous proportions, and have in many cases. 
nearly succeeded in usurping the government. 

These organizations, not excepting the one 
under discussion, have adopted methods and 
modes not unlike the Free Masons. They are 
divided into lodges and have common signs 
and pass-words, known only to themselves. 
They hold their meetings usually in secluded 
places, in the dead of night, and draw blood 
from their bodies, mixing it with water, pledg- 
ing each to oaths of vengeance against their 
enemies. The Boxers have adopted a flag 
bearing the motto: “Up with the Ch’ing dy- 
nasty and down with the foreigner.” 


In these days of growing club life among 
the women of America, some of the appre- 
hensive sisters have expressed a fear that the 
Christian and philanthropic work of the 
church might suffer from too great absorption 
of the workers into the secular clubs. ‘This 
note of fear must have been sounded by some 
timorous souls who have not compared the 
work of clubs with that of the missionary and 
other Christian forces of our land. 

Here is the verdict of one in the East, quite 
qualified to draw a comparison and express an 
opinion. She attended the annual meeting of 
the State Federationof Clubs in ont of thelarg- 
est Eastern States, where as good talent as we 
have in the Union might be expected to have 
club matters well in hand. After a couple of 
days of good, quiet, though not unalloyed en- 
joyment, she turned her back upon the ses- 
sion with just a little feeling that she had been 
attending a convention where, if there were no 
political axes to grind, there were many as- 
pirations for official and other honors, and 
much wire-pulling. From here, this earnest 
sister attended the annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Board, and she assures us. 
that no one could fail to note the difference. 
Here were grand, earnest, faithful women, 
full of zeal, full of power; and the air was fair- 
ly vibrating with the sentiment, “‘Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 
No time for wire-pulling here. There was just 
one object, and that was to advance the cause 
of the Lord and Master. This is the com- 
parison that our sister makes between these 
two annual meetings; one was bright, enter- 
taining, and in a way earnest, full of official 
longings for self or friend, but with no grand 
aim for the betterment of humanity—a literary 
gathering of strong, able, elegantly gowned 
women. A California sister adds, after her 
return from one of these evening receptions, 
“And the diamonds—well, the value of them 
would build a Margaret Culbertson Home, 
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furnish and support it for some time to come.” 
From this club meeting (our informant was a 
delegate to both) and report she went to the 
meeting of the Missionary Board. Through 
the two or three days’ session, none could 
fail to be impressed with the force of this army 
of workers. Each meeting was strong, earnest 
and purposeful, with as fine a literary tone as 
the Federation meetings ; and, better than all, 
there was but one aim, and that to spread the 
glad tidings, “beginning at Jerusalem,” and 
going “even to the uttermost part”; and the 
banner floating over them was love. 


Mrs. L. A. Kelley. 
Woman's Spnoricaf Societp 


OF HOME: MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


The Quarterly Meeting. 


_ The program for the July Quarterly Meet- 
ing is in the hands of the Y. P. Synodical 
secretary, Miss de Fremery, and a most inter- 
esting and profitable meeting is sure to result. 
The meeting will be held as usual at 920 Sac- 
ramento street, at 2 p. m., Saturday, July 7th. 


Results of the Year. 


The following material on the topic for the 
month is culled from Mrs. F. S. Bennett’s 
report of the Annual Meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Board published in the New York 
Evangelist. The facts were gathered from the 
various reports and addresses given at. the St. 
Louis meeting. 

Summary.—In all the Woman’s. Board re- 
ports 126 schools and missions, 372 mission- 
aries, teachers and Bible readers, with 8,446 
pupils. The policy of teaching the people to 
pay for that which they receive is urged, and 
for tuition and boarding expenses there has 
been paid in the schools the sum of $40,953, an 
advance of $10,195 over last year. Seven hun- 
dred and twenty conversions are reported 
from the schools and three new churches have 
been the direct outgrowth of the schools. 

The Treasury.—Miss Lincoln’s report show- 
ed a ‘total of $345,857, of which $55,736 was 
for the Freedmen’s Department,leaving $290,- 
121 as the total of the Woman’s Board. This 
is an increase of $8,450, and there is a balance 
on hand of $4,113. 

New Work.—The increase and balance war- 
rants the assumption of new work—the par- 
tial support of those Synodical missionaries 
who have an oversight of mission schools, 
thus giving a part of their time to the Wo- 
man’s Board. They also look forward to re- 
opening closed schools and the establishing.of 
A warrant for new work is found, 


new ones. 
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not alone in the financial balance, but in the 
Prayer Circle— a more sure basis for next 
year’s appropriation than any figures. 


The Magazines—The Home Mission Month- 
ly has 21,000 subscribers. What if all our 
100,000 women in the societies took it! There 
are 16,691 copies of Over Sea and Land taken. 
There should be many more. 


Young People’s Work.—This department 
shows a total in offerings of $47,354, an in- 
crease of $2,243. But this increase has been 
“in spots” and not along the whole line. A 
lack of local leaders to take up the work 
among the young people is everywhere to be 
deplored. The ease with which the offerings 
of the young people are diverted makes the 
system of Synodical special objects,: pledge 
blanks and personal letters imperative. 

Freedmen’s Work.—Under the new Secre- 
tary, Mrs. F. D. Palmer, the work of this de- 
partment has gone steadily forward. ‘There 
has been an increase in contributions of $8,- 
267. The publication and distribution of 
twenty-two new leaflets concerning the 
schools has aroused interest in the societies 


-and secured increased financial returns. In 


the field nothing has been more marked than 
the spirit of self-helpfulness shown by the peo- 
ple themselves, who, from their abject pov- 
erty, have given money, labor and time to the 
work. 

The Indians —Each of the industrial schools 
is turning out boys and girls well taught in the 
Scriptures, with a fairly good English educa- 
tion, trained to habits of industry, embued 
with the spirit of Christ and prepared to as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizenship. Three 
new fields have been opened during the year— 
two among the Utes in Colorado and one 
among the Mekahs in Northwestern Wash- 
ington. 

The Mexicans.—Petition after petition ask- 
ing for help comes from New Mexico, where 
the Woman’s Board has 25 schools with 48 
teachers among 265,000 Mexicans. Romanist 
parents note the influence of the schools upon 
those who attend and wish to send their chil- 
dren. When a vacancy occurs there are num- - 
berless applications for it, so the buildings are 
kept crowded. 

The Mountaineers—The South is the land of 
promises, but it keeps them all, so it is with 
no surprise that “success in all departments” 
is recorded. “There are 28 schools—day, 
boarding and industrial—all told and 106 
teachers. Four new day schools were opened 
during the year. Every school has been tax- 
ed to its utmost capacity. There have been 
many conversions among the pupils and their 
parents. The whole mountain region is an 
open door.” 

Puerto Rico.—Cincinnati Presbyterial has 
the credit of having sent the first workers to 
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the new field in Puerto Rico, where there are 
now four workers. | 

Alaska.—Report of the Alaska work was 
given in these columns in connection with 
the June topic. 

The Mormons.—Words fail to express the 
results in Utah, where, amid an opposition 
continuous and almost brutal, the workers 
have not been allowed to lose courage or suf- 
fer defeat. In this field not a school must be 
closed nor a worker withdrawn; 24 schools, 
with 70 teachers, are in operation, and there is 
an imperative need of more. Polygamy is in- 
creasing, and “practiced and defended by the 
church leaders” ; there are State laws enough 
but no public opinion to enforce them. Utah 
—the country—cannot be freed‘from this aw- 
ful curse without power given to the Federal 
Courts to punish by fines, imprisonment and 
disfranchisement those who practice polyg- 
amy. To this end a Constitutional Amend- 
ment is needed. The women rallied to the 
fight when the Congressman-elect from Utah 
wished to take his seat. They must rally 
again for a new struggle. 


Woman's orth (Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


"Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
tday in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
‘toall. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
‘month, at Io a. m. 


_ Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth stree 
Portland, Oregon. 


At our last meeting, in the continued ab- 


‘sence of our president, whom we greatly miss, 


Mrs. Allen presided, who proves a worthy 
and capable substitute and goes far towards 
reconciling us to the change. We were fav- 


_ ored by the presence of Mrs. Hill, wife of the 


First church pastor, who, in leading the open- 
ing exercise, drew a helpful and inspiriting 
theme from the fourth chapter of Acts. The 
lives of two of the earliest missionaries; Peter 
and John, were threatened and imperiled by 
their enemies, but they were rescued by the 
prevailing prayer of the church. So now, 
though we tremble for the safety of our dear 
missionaries in China, in the trouble with the 
Boxers, yet we recall God’s interposition in 
the instance of so long ago, and can pray with 
faith and hope for those valued workers. After 
a brief period of prayer for them all we felt 
comforted and reassured. Ata previous meet- 


~ing Mrs. Williamson, the Box Secretary, read 


her annual letter, which was commented upon 


and approved. While it is desirable that all 
societies should help in this work, if called 
upon, yet it is urged that nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with carrying out the 
pledges made for the work of the coming year. 
Several letters were next read, that of Miss 
Petrie coming first, in which we were prom- 
ised Mrs. Ghormley’s expenses if she will pre- 
sent the home work at the Christian Endeavor 
Rally of the Spokane Convention. In another 
letter the ignorance and consequent indiffer- 
ence of Christians to missions were greatly 
deplored, and the suggestion made that pas- 
tors more generally should present the sub- 
ject in an occasional missionary sermon. Con- 
gregations thus enlightened could hardly fail 
to respond with an interest so awakened that 
it would naturally lead to personal effort, the 
devotion of means, and both consecrated and 
made effectual by prayer. In a letter from 
Mrs. Finks, of the Home Board, a plan was 
proposed for the interchange of original pa- 
pers between societies, written on mission- 
ary subjects, that would contribute to mutual 
benefit. Typewritten copies forwarded to the 
Home Board would be noted in the Home 
Mission Monthly, from which the article desired 
could be easily selected. To encourage the 
scheme a secretary was requested to confer 
with Mrs. Finks relative to the papers read at 
our annual meeting. One of our societies, 
having a commendable wish for information, 
wrote for suitable literature. 


A recent letter from Dr. Allen announces 
her return to Jagraon, where she is very con- 
tent to be back at her old work of healing and 
ministering to her numerous patients. The 
plague ‘having reached Calcutta, near her own 
station, enables her to see many of the dis- 
tressing effects and to hear of many more. 
From one hundred to one hundred and fifty 


are dying daily at Calcutta. ee 
The announcement of a recent fire at the 


Chinese Home caused some ‘anxiety. It 


proved to be a small one, however, involving 
but little damage and expense, and did not 
delay Mrs. Holt’s vacation—a rest greatly 
needed by that indefatigable worker. The 
Home has been left in charge of two former 
and most trusted inmates, Mrs. Jew Pui and 
Ah Woon, the professional nurse. 

The action of the General Assembly on the 
polygamy amendment to the Constitution was 
discussed and laid aside until the Home Board 
could be consulted. Much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for Mrs. Leonard, and a letter ordered 
to be written to her, on account of her daugh- 
ter, our Dr. Leonard, being in danger from 
the Boxers’ disturbances in China. A letter 
from the latter will accompany this report. 

If possible Miss Hatch, a missionary re- 
turned from India, will be secured for a talk 
at our September meeting. Not the least in- 
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teresting among the letters claiming attention 
was a recent one from Miss Clarke of Neah 
Bay. She is making great reckoning on a 
visit from Miss Kate McBeth of the Nez Per- 
ces mission this summer. Both of them be- 
ing missionaries to the Indians, with long 
years of experience and success, what aid and 
cheer,can they not impart to each other! At 
the earnest wish of her people, Miss Clarke is 
about to engage in a novel branch of her work 
—to accompany them on their usual annual 
hop-picking the coming summer. They in- 
sist that her influence will keep them from 
falling under the temptations of whisky and 
gambling. ‘Though it will cause much dis- 
comfort and some expense, she does not hesi- 
tate. This is one of the best proofs of the 
love and confidence she has already inspired 
in the lhearts of the natives. 

Two deaths have occurred lately, but in her 
sadness the teacher takes satisfaction in the 
thought that they “are asleep in Jesus.” She 
describes the burial of one of them, their hea- 
then customs and her efforts to introduce 
Christian ways, which both the deceased and 
her sorrowing husband greatly desired. But 
the latter was overruled by: the numerous hea- 
then friends, who piled into the coffin and all 
around it the furniture, clothing, jewelry, dish- 
es, etc., of the dead, for her use in the spirit 
land, destroying what could not be carried 
to the grave, taking out the coffin through the 
window—it would be unlucky for survivors 
through the door—and accompanying every- 
thing with the most unearthly wailing. As 
the dead woman was well off, her belongings 
were very numerous and cumbrous, even a 
bedroom set figuring in the collection. The 
teacher had' carried flowers to put in the hand, 
but could scarcely find a place for them ; at the 
close she was allowed to read the burial serv- 
ice, and considers that she has made a decided 
inroad upon their customs, hoping in the 
meanwhile for complete success upon another 
occasion. | 

The Board is in view of summer vacation 
now, and wishes its co-workers a profitable, 
restful, and therefore happy time also. | 

J. W. G. 


Tie sermon that will melt hearts, dissolv- 
ing doubts and dissipating difficulties, as the 
stin destroys in a moment the mists by its ris- 
ing, will be the simplest, most positive and 
prayer-embalmed presentation of God’s love, 
shown in the gift and death of his only begot- 
ten Son. 


Do not look forward to what may happen 
to-morrow; the same evelasting Father who 
cares for you to-day will care for you to-mor- 
row and every day. Either the will shield you 
from suffering, or he will give you unfailing 
strength to bear it—[Francis de Sales. 
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The Sundap-ScGHoof. 


Notes by Prof. John H. Kerr, D.D. 


The Gentile Woman’s Faith. (Mark vii: 24- 
30.) 


LESSON Ill. July 15, 1900. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Lord, help me.” (Matt. xv: 25.) 
Introduction. 


Time: Summer, 29 A. D. 
Place: Syrophenicia. 
Parallel Passage: Matt. xv: 21-28. 


Since the Last Lesson: The delivery by 
Jesus of his sermon on the bread of life had a 
tremendous effect upon the people. ‘he pre- 
vious day they had been ready to make him a 
king, for one who could minister to their bod- 
ily wants as Jesus had done in feeding the five 
thousand was just the kind of a king they 
wanted. But Jesus had no idea of becoming 
a bread-king. To prevent their designs he 
sent his disciples away and dismissed the 
multitudes. On the next day he met thecrowds 
again in Capernaum, and delivered the sermon 
which showed them conclusively that he did 
not have the same ideas as they had. And 
they took offense at his words, considering 
them “hard sayings.” “Upon this many of his 
disciples went back, and walked no more with 
him” (John vi: 66). So widespread was the 
defection that Jesus turned to his twelve chos- 
en apostles, and in a mest pathetic way said to 
them, “Would ye also go away?” The re- 
sponse to that question came from Peter, and 
was his first confession of Christ—‘‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life, and we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God” (John 
vi: 67-69, R. V.). | 

The popular ministry culminated with the 
feeding of the five thousand. The reaction was 
now setting in and that strongly. A perma- 
nent popular following on the platform he had 
put forth in his sermon on the bread of life was 
impossible. The beginning of the end was 
looming up before Jesus. At this juncture a 
fresh attack by Jerusalem Pharisees, who had 
come for that purpose, caused his denuncia- 
tion of their traditions and hypocrisy (Matt. 
xv: 1-20; Mark vii: 1-23). His words were a 
terrific arraignment of the distressing insin- 
cerity and hypocrisy of the men who set 
themselves forth as the truly religious ones of 
their nation. 


The next six months, i. e., until September 
29 A. D., were largely spent in regions apart 
from the multitudes. The time was spent in 
training the twelve for the work that was soon 
to devolve on them. During the period he be- 
gan to prepare them for his own violent death 
and separation from them. The present les- 
son tells of the first recorded event in this pe- 
riod. 
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Critical Notes. 


V. 24. “From thence,” that is, Capernaum, 
where the last recorded events had taken 
place. It seemed necessary to go at this time 
clear away from the places where he had be- 
come so familiar a figure. Tyre was about 
thirty-five miles northwest of Capernaum. 
‘The old Phoenicia which he now entered 
stretched along the seacoast for about one 
hundred and twenty miles, a narrow, rocky 
region shut in between the mountains and the 
sea. Tyre and Sidon were its two notable 
cities. They were twenty-one miles apart, 
Tyre being nearer to Galilee. For centuries 
they had stood among the most famous cities 
of the world for commerce and wealth.” The 
house into which he entered may have been 
that of a friend. In his earlier ministry peo- 
ple from Tyre and Sidon had heard him (Mark 
11:8). Attended by his disciples it would have 
been difficult not to have attracted some .at- 
tention. Here some knew him and “he could 
not be hid.” 

V. 25. Needy ones are usually not far from 
Jesus. The miraculous power of Jesus had 
been heard of in that country. A woman, 
whose “little daughter” was afflicted with “an 
unclean spirit’”—an affliction of which we can 
not now obtain any very clear and positive 
knowledge—came to Jesus as soon as she 
heard of his presence. By falling down at his 
feet she made it evident that she wished a 
great favor. : 

V. 26. The woman was a Gentile. She was 
a Greek by culture, but a Phoenician of Syria 
by birth. “A Phoenician in citizenship, a Ca- 
naanite in blood, a Greek in culture, she was 
by birth and education the very farthest ru- 
moved from the hope of Israel.” Her request 
was the healing of her daughter. 

V. 27. In Matthew’s account (xv: 23-25), 
we read that Jesus at first did not answer the 
woman, and that his disciples, annoyed by her 


_ importunity, besought Jesus to dismiss her. 


Evidently, they wished him to comply with her 
request. To them he responded, “I was not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael.” Immediately after that saying, the dis- 
tressed woman “came and worshiped him, say- 
ing, Lord, help me” (Matt. xv:25). “The 
children” were the Jews, and Jesus’ language 
was understood by the woman. To the Jews 
all Gentiles were “dogs.” It was a harsh epi- 
thet. But the words, “Let the children first 
be filled” implied the possibility of hope for 
those who were not “children.” 

V. 28. The woman quickly caught at that 
hope. She was so concerned about her own 
request that she did not take offense at the ap- 
parently harsh words. She was even content 
to take her place among the so-called dogs, if 
she might, with them, pick up the crumbs 
that fell from the children’s table. So she beg- 
ged for just a few of the crumbs. The woman 
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was keen in her perception of the hope really 
contained in Jesus’ words. “It was Jesus him- 
self who suggested the hope to the woman’s 
heart. She grasps it at once and turns what 
might have been a hopeless prohibition into 
an argument for her cause.” ) 

V. 29. Matthew records the fact that Jesus 
said to her, “O woman, great is thy faith.” Her 
faith was undaunted. She had one consuming 
desire, and she also believed that Jesus was 
able to grant her desire. Her faith was crown- 
ed with victory. Jesus’ delay to answer her 
petition had a gracious effect, for it brought 
her to a worshipful acknowledgement of him 
as Lord. Her faith was kin to that of the 
Centurion. And the injunction, “Go thy way,” 
was a further test, for he did not accompany 
ther, and the answer was in accordance with 
her faith. 

V. 30. Without any hesitation she returned 
home, and found her little daughter cured of 
the dreadful affliction that had been the cause 
of constant sorrow in their household. 

Some Teachings of this Lesson. 

1. Faith is the Christian’s greatest power. 

2. True faith is stimulated rather than dis- 
couraged by adverse circumstances. 

3. We largely control the measure of 
Christ’s answer by the amount of our faith. 

4. Jesus’ power to help is commensurate 
with our greatest needs. 


Patriotic Tribute. 


I have recently returned from an extended 
tour of the States, and nothing so impressed 
and refreshed me as the universal display of 
this banner of beauty and glory. It waved 
over the schoolhouses; it was in the hands of 
the school children. As we speeded across 
the sandy wastes, at some solitary: place, a 
man, a woman, a child, would come to the 
door and wave it in loyal greeting. Two years 
ago I saw a sight that has ever been present 
in my memory. As we were going out of the 
harbor at Newport, about midnight on a dark 
night, some of the officers of the torpedo sta- 
tion had prepared for us a beautiful surprise. 
The flag at the depot station was unseen in 
the darkness of the night, when suddenly elec- 
tric search lights were turned on it, bathing it 
in a flood of light. All below the flag was 
hidden, and it seemed to have no touch with 
earth, but to hang from the battlements of 
heaven. It was as if heaven was approving 
the human liberty and human equality typified 


by the flag—[Benjamin Harrison. 


_ He who begs for praise is not likely to get 
it. The soul shrinks from the man who is a 
mendicant in a way so disgusting. But he 


who does his duty, thinking not of himself, 


but of the Lord, will not be without his com- 
mendation. 
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Christian Endeavor Service: 


By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


How Mission Work Will Gain Success (Acts 
i: 6-44), 
Topic for July 15th. 
Quarterly Missionary Meeting. 

First, by the removal of the impression that 
missionary work belongs to a separate class of 
Christians. 

With many of us our thoughts and sympa- 
thies circumscribe our world by the horizon 
of our physical vision. We do not think of 
ourselves as belonging to the world or the 
world to us. If our feeling of responsibility 
is kindled at all, it is by what we see and 
touch and can personally watch. Men say con- 
tinually, “Charity begins at home,” or “I can 
see heathen enough right around me. here.” 
So what they do is confined to the restricted 
area of their acquaintance and association. It 
is as if a man with a large family should say, 
“I cannot properly feed and clothe my oldest 
boys, and so the younger ones must wait 
awhile until I have attended to those to whom 
I am first responsible.” 

* 

This narrow conception of our field of oper- 
tions has led:many to look upon missionaries 
as a special class of people who have had pe- 


culiar ideas of duty and were specially singled. 


out of the great mass of Christians to act as 
no one else is expected to act, and to live as 
no one else is expected to live. Perhaps this 
is less true now than it used to be; and yet, 
not a few people regard missionaries as a kind 
of curio among men. But this is entirely con- 
trary to the thoughts of our Lord. He did 
not say to a few apostles that they were to be 
witnesses alone. It is evident from the four- 
teenth verse of this chapter in the Acts, and 
from the account in the second chapter that 
the interests of the entire world were commit- 
ted to the whole body of Christian followers. 
God has placed the entire world upon the sym- 
pathy and the effort of each follower. Every 
portion of our town, the next town, or “the 
uttermost part of the earth” is within my 
world, and every man’s world. Jesus has given 
into the hand of every disciple the needs of 
this whole world to be cared for by every op- 
portunity opened to us. Each Christian who 
comes to this view and acts upon it adds to the 
success of mission work. 3 
* 

Mission work will also come to its success 
by each individual Christian making Christ 
the center of his thoughts and plans. This is 
very different from having such high concep- 
tions of Jesus that we think him a personage 
who ought to be considered and attended to 
in our purposes. No praise or admiration of 
Jésus meets the case. No worship or imita- 


tion of our Lord puts him in the place he ex- 


pects to occupy in the being of those whom he 


human endeavor. 
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has redeemed. The New Testament, especial- 
ly in the epistles, is constantly showing that 
Christ displaces the thought of self in the 
Christian’s life. It is not unlike the mother 
who puts her darling child in the place of her 
own interests. Every move she makes is made 
with the child as the center. All ‘her plans and 
privations are made with reference to her child. 
She has no joy or satisfaction entirely discon- 
nected with that precious child. So the Chris- 
tian, when living his true life, will make Jesus 
Christ the center around which his thoughts 
and plans and energies will move. 


* *K * 


By this kind of life the work of redeeming 
the world will become identified with the per- 
sonal Christ. We cannot then help being in- 
terested in and helpful to every kind of work 
over the whole world, because it is our Lord’s 
work. ‘That affectionate mother cannot help 
magnifying and prizing and aiding everything 
that concerns her boy. His life is her life ; and 
whatever moves him equally stirs her. It must 
be so with any man eventually, who has taken 
Jesus Christ as his life—every one, ih whom 
Christ is “the hope of glory.’’ Distance, race, 
time, or expenditure will not be able to damp- 
en the ardor of the Christian whose center is 
Christ, in any work that that precious Savior 
is carrying on. It is his and that is sufficient. 
That he loves it and commands it and watches 
it with interest is reason enough why his dis- 
ciple should also engage in it and delight him- 
self with it. When the Christ displaces self 
in the Christian, mission work will march rap- 
idly and majestically to success. 

Another factor in the success of mission 
work is deriving one’s joy from our Christian 
service. 

It is quite common to draw our hope from 
this service, but not so usual to make it the 
source of our happiness. There is very little 
success reached in anything we undertake un- 
less we enjoy what we are doing. What! we 
hurry through as a tedious necessity will néver 
be counted as our success. We may some- 
times begin something as a duty, but unless 
it grows to be a joy, it will not be worth much 
to us or any one else. One feature of true 
friendship is that our happiness grows oft of 
observing and promoting the happiness and 
prosperity of the one we love. Christian life 
is happiness because it is love ; and love always 
draws its joy from the object of its affection. 
Our love for Jesus is measured bythe joyit af- 
fords us to put ourselves into the work he is 
accomplishing. So that, no matter where it is, 
or what it is, or when it is, our hearts will re- 
spond to any movement in this world that 
hastens the completion of his kingdom. When 
it becomes the joy of Christians, not a joy 
merely, to see God’s kingdom filling the whole 
earth, mission work of every kind will be the 
one great enterprise marking the progress of 
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The Powet of Smali Things. 


There is nothing small or great except by 
comparison. No doubt all things havetheiruses. 
No matter how small a thing may be, if it ful- 
fills its purpose it is great in its sphere. Ev- 
ery great thing, as a rule, is composite, made 
out of little things. Look after the little things, 
the great will take care of themselves. It 
takes a hundred cents to make a dollar. It 
takes all kinds of men, great and small, to 
make a State. A year is made up of minutes 
and seconds; look after the seconds, the years 
will look after themselves. Great things re- 
sult from evolution or accumulation, possibly 
by both. A fortune accumulates slowly, and 
by degrees, a little at a time. A great man 
evolves from an infant. President McKinley 
was once a babe in arms. Napoleon, the ter- 
ror of Europe, slept in a trundle bed, as any 
other child does. Jesus Christ was born in a 
manger. Never despise any small thing; you 
never can tell what is beneath its shell. Sulla, 
the conscriptor, saw many a Marius in the 
slender boy Caesar. The old German school- 
master doffed his hat to the boys in his class, 
for he knew not what doctor in embryo might 
be among them. Luther was one of his schol- 
ars. Abraham Lincoln was once a rail-splitter. 
Benjamin Franklin made candles. 

If the kingdom of heaven began on earth as 
a mustard seed, it would not always remain a 
mustard seed. If Jesus’ first disciples were 
fishermen, the time was to come when kings 
would fight in his cause. There is nothing so 
small but that it may become great. If some 
despised Jesus and his twelve apostles, they 
were either spiritually blind, or forgot what 
one truth-loving man might do in the world. 
Never ill-treat a young man—he has a mem- 
ory ; some day you may wish he had forgotten 
some of your acts or words. When David be- 
came king, he remembered those who had 
treated him kindly when ‘he was an outlaw. 
But on his dying bed he also remembered 
those who had despised him, and left instruc- 
tions for their execution. Learn to judge 
men and events by their possibilities, not by 
outward appearances only. Chauncey Depew, 
in speaking of Theodore Roosevelt the other 
day in Philadelphia, said, “There was a trans- 
formation—the dude had become a cow-boy; 
the cow-boy had become a soldier ; the soldier 
had become a hero.” And now the hero is 
Governor of a great State; he may be Vice- 
President of the United States, and time will 
only reveal the final result of the transforma- 
tion. Some may have despised the Fifth-ave- 
nue dude, but no one thinks of ¢espising the 
hero of Santiago. 

With a chisel stroke at a time Michael An- 
gelo carved out his Moses—that is the only 
way it could be done. A word at a time 
Thos. Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—every word of which is worth 
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millions of golden eagles. A few rods of iron 
at a time the railroad crossed the plains, and 
crawled over the Sierra Nevada mountains ; 
but as a result we now travel from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago in three and one-half days. 
Small things combined make the great. A 
little stick all alone can be easily broken; a 
bundle of them will resist the power of a 
strong man. | 

Little timely deeds may prevent great disas- 
ter and loss of life. A boy’s finger in a hole 
in a dam saved Holland. A brave girl with 
a lantern in her hand saved a train from run- 
ning into a gaping abyss, caused by the carry- 
ing away ofa bridge. One word of hope from. 
a minister kept a despairing woman from com-. 
mitting suicide. 

Life is made up of little things. It is like a. 
piece of Mosaic work—each picture made up: 
of little pieces ; each piece incomplete in itself, 
but in conjunction with the others making a 
complete and perfect whole. The world is. 
composed of little grains of sand and drops of 
water ; a tree, of tiny cells of wood. Take away 
the little things of life and you take away ev-. 
erything. 

Little beginnings may result in great end- 
ings. An acorn will become an oak; a mus- 
tard seed a retuge for birds. An insult to a 
few hundred men may result in a great war; 
the loss of fertile islands; the stirring-up of 
mighty international questions ; the expansion 
of the policy of a republic; the destiny of a na- 
tion. We need to be careful how we begin. 


That man is an artist who can get things in 
proper proportion. Weare continuously over- 
estimating or underestimating the affairs of 
life. The power of earnest estimation is what 
constitutes a wise man. The people said of 
Christ, “He is a prophet”; Herod said, “He is 
John the Baptist come to life-again” ; Nicode- 
mus said, “Thou art a teacher come from 
God”; Peter said, “Thou art the Son of the 
living God’?; Thomas, after the resurrection, 
said, “My Lord and my God.” To a great man 
nothing is small; to a little, narrow man, ev- 
erything is small but himself. We need to be 
careful how we look out upon the world 
around us. Count nothing to be small until 
you have become acquainted with its inherent 
forces. For you may find a tiny egg to contain 
a deadly adder, or a single truth wrapped up 
in a simple sentence, such as, “God is love,” 
to contain the transforming and revolutioniz- 
ing force of the world. 


President McClure of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity says that the man in the pulpit never had a 
better chance to make himself felt than to-day. 
And he says further that the world needs 
preachers who are true-hearted, magnani- 
mous, wise, clear, self-sacrificing, and needs 
them tremendously. 
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Timely Topics. 
By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
The Chicago Strike. 


The welcome news comes from Chicago 
that the great strike of the building trades- 
men is practically ended. This was what is 
generally known as a “sympathetic strike,” 
as the great mass of men employed in the 
building trades went out because a single 
branch had a grievance against the employ- 
ers of labor. 

This strike has paralyzed the building trades 
of the second largest city in the nation and 
kept 50,000 men in idleness for almost a year. 
The loss in general business it is impossible 
to compute. The loss to the working men and 
their families is scarcely less. Most of the 
men were skilled laborers, receiving from two 
to four dollars per day. If the average wage 
be estimated at two dollars a day, then the 
loss of the working men was not less than 
$30,000,000. And what was gained? So far as 
now appears, absolutely nothing, unless it be 
the conviction that sympathetic strikes are 
rarely justifiable, and that strikes of every 
kind are questionable and dangerous methods 
for righting the wrongs under which work- 
ing men suffer. Far better is it to appeal to 
the law and to rely upon arbitration, unless in 
the most extreme cases. 


During the progress of the Chicago strike 
there were some laughable as well as painful 
episodes. One of the former was when the 
labor unions decreed that President McKin- 
ley, not being a “union man,” must not be 
permitted to lay the corner stone of the new 
Federal building in process of erection in that 
city. However, after much pulling and haul- 
ing, they compromised the matter by electing 
Mr. McKinley a member of a local labor 
union, and he was then permitted to use the 
trowel for five minutes in laying the corner- 
stone ! 

While the strike excitement was at its 
height the union men. got into a struggle with 
the contractors who were erecting a fine li- 
brary in Kenosha, Wis., because some of the 
stone had been cut by non-union labor. The 
building was given to the city by a Mr. Sim- 
mons, as a memorial of his deceased son. So 
the “walking delegates” came to Mr. Sim- 
mons and said, ““That stone will have to come 
out, or this building can not proceed.” “But 
what have I to do with the matter?” said Mr. 
Simmons. “I am providing for the erection of 
this library in loving memory of my son. He 
was not your enemy; he loved learning, and 
I think he would have been happy in the 
thought that this library would long stand 
as a blessing to laboring men and their chil- 
dren.” They replied, “Yes, but the labor un- 
ions can not let the building go up with any 
non-union material in it.” Then said Mr. 
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Simmons, his whole soul indignant: “You 
see that so far this building is composed of 
granite and steel; they will probably endure a 
iong time; but so far as 1 am concerned, it 
may stand uncompleted until it rots before l 
will interfere in behalf of men actuated by such 
a narrow and selfish spirit as you show in 
this.” By what means we know not, but in 
some way the difficulty was got round, the 
non-un:on stone remained and the building 
went forward. 

Labor unions, as we have often said in these 
columns, are proper and laudabie. They have 
done much for the laboring man, and may yet 
do more. It is only when laboring men sur- 
render their judgment and their conscience to 
the walking delegate that they lose the sympa- 
thy and support of good people. If they 
stand together for right and justice—fighting 
for the rights of man as man—they are bound 
to triumph in the end. 

War Clouds in China. 


At this writing the situation in China 1s not 
improved. It is, in fact, in several particulars, 
darker than ever before. The one ray of 
light is the final relief of the international col- 
umn, led by Admiral Seymour, and its return 
to Teintsin. According to his report, Ad- 
miral Seymour’s losses, in killed, were: Brit- 
ish 27, Americans 4, French 1, Germans 12, 
Italians 5, Japanese 2, Austrians 1, Russians 
10; total, 62. The total number wounded was 
206. The column had to fight every inch of its 
way, and only got within ten miles of Peking 
when it was compelled to turn back, beset at 
every step by hordes of determined Chinese, 
and finally saved from annihilation only by 


the arrival of the relieving column, sent out 


June 25th from Tientsin. 

But the darkest cloud still hangs over Pe- 
king. It is now more than three weeks since 
a single line or word has been permitted to 
reach any outside government from its ac- 
credited representative at the Imperial Court. 
What this means can only be surmised. At 
Washington on Saturday, when it was finally 
and definitely known that the Ministers of the 
various countries were not with Admiral Sey- 
mour, as Minister Woo had again and again 
assured our Government, it was the accepted 
theory that all had been murdered. That led 
to instructions to General Chaffee, who sailed 
from this port July Ist, to proceed to Taku 
and organize with the representatives of other 
nations an adequate force, and proceed at 
once to Peking; rescue Minister Conger, if 
alive, and if dead avenge his murder. 

This may mean a final declaration of war, 
or it may not. China must understand that 
the forcible detention of the ambassadors of 
foreign nations and a refusal to permit them to 
communicate freely with their home govern- 
ments, is a casus bells in itself. But suppose 
the Chinese Government is really powerless, 
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and that the “Boxers” are wholly responsible 
for those high-handed outrages, what then? 
Then, in all probability, the allied powers will 
be forced, however unwillingly, to conclude 
that China’s end has come, and a vast inter- 
national army will march to Peking, invade 
the unruly provinces, and establish some form 
of government that is able to maintain order 
and protect foreign residents in their treaty 
rights. It is a thrilling spectacle to behold 
the troops of eight great nations, battling side 
by side against the infuriated hordes of China, 
and thus far there seems to be absolute unity 
of sentiment and purpose. But the American 
and other missionaries are yet in direst straits, 
and apparently only by the most speedy, care- 
ful and determined efforts can they be saved. 


Occidental College. 
(Concluded from page 8) 
Vocal Solo, “Cupid and I” (Victor Her- 
bert), Miss Grace Longley. 
Oration, ““His Impress is There,” Miss Amy 
Chorus, “Nightingale and Rose” (Carl Leh- 


nert). 


Oration, “The Triumph of Christianity,” 


Miss Grace Marie Lowder. 


Reading (Selected), Miss Ida M. Leonard. 
Award of Degrees and Presentation of Di- 


plomas. 


Vocal Solo (Selected), Rev. Vaclav Bazata. 
Luncheon. 
1:30 p. mM, 
Chorus. 
Addresses—Hon. Frank P..Flint, presid- 


“The Good of a College Education,” Rev. 
C. C.. Pierce. 


“The Personal Factor in: Education,” Rev. 


A. C. Smither. 


Solo, Mrs. Maude Bell Beard. 
“The Ideal College,” Rev. F. P. Berry. 
“The Christian College and Missions,” Miss 


M. E. Chase. 


Reading, Miss Ida M. Leonard. 
“Occidental and the Future,’ Rev. Hugh 


K. Walker, D.D. 


Prayer and Benediction, Rev. Wm. 5. 


Young. 


A bountiful luncheon was served to some 


four hundred guests by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
cieties of the Los Angeles Presbyterian 
churches. The luncheon and decoration ar- 
rangement were skillfully managed by Pro- 
fessor Floy K. Roberts, with the help of stu- 
dents and other friends. About six hundred 


people spent all or part.of the day at the Col- 


~The grounds have been much improved un: 


der the direction of Mr: Milton F- Duncan, a 
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landscape gardener, who donates his services. 
Trees, shrubs and plants have been presented 
by the following friends: Mrs. Elizabeth Hol- 
lenbeck, Hon. Frank P. Flint, Messrs. Mc- 
Dermot and Packard, and the Lincoln Park 
Nursery. Others have promised plants later. 

Rev. E. P. Baker offered a fountain pen to 
the College student who had made the most 
progress in Bible study during the yar. This 
was awarded to Mr. Alfred Solomon of the 
graduating class. 

The following prizes were offered for next 
ear: 
‘ A cash prize by a friend, for the best pro- 
gress in oratorical work. | 

A prize of $10 by Mrs. John Bley of Los - 


Angeles for the best work in any department 


recommended by the faculty. 

A prize of $5 by Mrs. N. M. Hisey of Los 
Angeles for the best Bible work. . 

The outlook for next year.is encouraging. 
About $18,000 is in sight: for the endowment, 
the plan being for the subscriptions to be 
made conditional on $100,000 being pledged 
on or before July I, Igol. 

The prospect for new students is good. The 
members of the two Christian Associations are 
already making preparations to recéive the 
new students cordially. The young ladies are 
fitting up the Y. W. C. A. Hall, by the aid of 
friends and their own contributions. _ 
Friends are requested to send for the new 
catalogue, which is just out. We want the 
largest Freshman class in our ‘history, and will 
welcome students in all the College and Pre- 
paratory classes. Address President Guy W. 
Wadsworth, 1831 Pasadena avenue, Los An- 


-geles, Cal. The first semester opens Septem- 


ber 26th. 


I have found “The Criminal, His Personnel 
and Environment” a valuable contribution to 
the subject of which it treats. so 

Benj. I. Wheeler, Pres. State University. 

Chaplain Drahm’s book on “The Criminal” 
is wise, scholarly and helpful, a valuable con- 
tribution to this very important subject. I am 
greatly pleased with the breadth of knowledge 
and the soundness of judgment! shown in this 
book. I shall do my part to help it to the rec- 
ognition it deserves. David S. Jordan. 

Pres. Leland Stanford, Jr.; Univ. 

“The Criminal,’ by Chaplain Drahms of 
San Quentin Prison, San Quentin, Cal. Price, 
$2: For sale at the New Book Store; 16 
Grant avenue, San Francisco. 


Dr. Parker of London has completed. twen- 
ty-six years of Thursday noon-day preaching 
in. the City Temple. The London Christian 
states that he has been most emphatically 
evangelical and evangelistic. in his preaching 
of late. years, and that the audiences never 
have been larger. 
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Vacation Christians. 


The vacation season has come. The exodus 
to mountains and seaside has already begun. 
Everybody who can, thinks he must get away 
for a vacation. There is much of the fad in 
this matter. Some people who never work 
hard enough to tire themselves think they 
must get away for a rest. Others who do no 
work at all think it is the proper thing to take 
a vacation. Quite likely it is a good thing 
for the latter class of people, as in taking a 
vacation they are apt to get up enough activity 
to give them needed exercise. For many 
weary toilers the annual vacation is a great 
boon, enabling them to relax and secure the 
rest and change of scene necessary to tone up 
the system, refresh the mind and give them 
strength for the toils of another year. 


The physical side of a vacation should re- 
ceive much care. Those who want to rest and 
gain strength during a vacation should be- 
‘ware of exerting themselves to such an extent 
that they return to their ordinary routine 
more weary than they set out. To do this 
is to put a heavy tax on one’s spiritual ener- 
gies and make it hard for him again to take 
up the service of Christ in the home church. 


The greatest spiritual danger in taking a 
vacation is found in the tendency to throw 
aside restraint while away from home. There 
_ is the thought of being free from the regular 
services of the church. Hence, it often hap- 
pens that Christian people away from home 


on a vacation do not attend church nearly as 


much as they should. They think that as they 
are away from home people will not expect 
it, forgetting that God’s eye is wpon them. 
In fact, they need the church as much during 
their outing as at any other time; in some 
respects more.. A Christian who is so situated 
that the can attend church and prayer-meeting 
during vacation should do so faithfully, and 
should neglect ne opportunity of speaking or 
praying. Some Christians backslide when away 
on a vacation. There should be such faithful- 
ness in attending church, in Bible reading and 
prayer, that there would be a steady growth in 
grace; and when the Christian returns from 
his outing the home church should be made 
to feel that not only has he been physically 
refreshed, but he comes home spiritually 
strenothened. 

Many a watering place would take on fresh 
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go. They also think themselves allowed to 
attend questionable places of amusement and 
do many things which they are not in the 
habit of doing at home. Such a letting-down 
of the standard of conduct is highly detri- 
mental to spiritual life, and often results in 
shipwreck of the young Christian’s faith. 

The vacation becomes a maelstrom, swal- 
lowing up spiritual life and Christian charac- 
ter, if it is permitted thus to lower the stand- 
ard and drive religion out of the mind. He 
recreates wisely who returns physically mm- 
proved, mentally refreshed and _ spiritually 
strengthened. As the Christian vaiues his own 
soul and the good of his Master’s Church, he 
shoulid be on his guard against the many in- 
sidious foes which seek to ambush his soul 
during vacation. 


The Mother’s Comfort. 
BY HENRY NELSON BULLARD. 


A mother sat one evening... _.. 
By the window all.alone.. - 
Her heart was sadly singing — 

In a weary undertone. 


It seemed as though around her 
The gloom pressed quick and fast . 
And a throbbing, burning heartache 
Touched with pain the crowded past. 


Before her came the troubles — 
Of a homely, busy life 

And it seemed as though 'twere nothing 
But a fruitless, joyless strife. 


And then a sweet voice whispered, 
A hand brushed back the tears, 

And a daughter sat beside her 
And scattered all her fears. 


A new joy came all radiant 
As she saw that face so fair 
And knew that heart responded 
To her life of loving care. 


’Tis the comfort of the mother 
When the children gather near 

And she sees in their true faces 
Love shining sweet and clear, 


Come, let us bring to mother. 
The joy she longs forso. 
May she see the true Christ spirit 

In us where’er’we go. 


May she know when life is over 
er work: of life-long Jove 

Will gain the Father’s'blessing 
In the happy hame'above. 


He who never connects God with his daily 


_ Spiritual life and vigor if the Christians who . 
‘go there would seek out the church of their 
choice and take an active part in the services. 

Young people are in especial danger when | 


life knows nothing of the spiritual meaning 
and uses of life; nothing of the calm, strong 
patience with which ills may. be endured; of - 


they are off for a vacation: They think them- 
selves allowed to do things which they would 
not do at home. They ‘sometimes disregard 


the Sabbath, making it-a day for pleasuring 


and thus often spread the infection of Sabbath 
desecration in the country places where they 


the gentle, tender comfort which the Father’s 


‘love can minister; of the blessed rest to be 


realized in his forgiving lové, his tender. Fath- 
erhood ; of the deep, peaceful sense of the in- | 


finite One ever near, a refuge and! a strength. . 


—[Archdeacon Farrar. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 


activities and successes; as to additions to | 


membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. | 


Calitornia. 


SAN FRANCISCO. /irst.—The ladies 
home and foreign missionary societies 
of the First church met on Friday morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock, in the parlors of the 
church. The first hour was a devo- 
tional meeting in behalf of the suffering 
missionaries and Christians in China. 
Our ledies received an invitation from 
the ladies of Los Angeles, who were ar- 
ranging for a similar meeting, for as 
many as could to be present at their 
meeting. And Mrs. P. D. Browne was 
projecting another when she was invited 
to come toours. So one sees that there 
are wheels within wheels revolving with 
rubber tires, silently, perhaps, but with 
effective force. The women of our land 
are raising their voices, are ascending as 
the voice of one, to our Heavenly Father 
for his divine protection over suffering 
missionaries and Christians in China’s 
carnival of riot and massacre. Aside 


from the churches of the city, including. 


the Central M. E. church, Oakland, 


Alameda, Berkeley, San Rafael and San 


Mateo were represented. Mrs. C. S. 
Wright presided at the devotional meet- 


ing, which was opened by Scripture | 


reading and prayer by Mrs. E. S. Cam- 
eron. Interesting letters were read from 
Mr. Callender, our missionary in Siam 
about his work there, but the central 
thought of the meeting was the safety 
and ultimate deliverance of our mission- 
aries. Mrs. Condit, once a missionary 
in China and a worker among them for 
many years, gave a most interesting 
talk on the situation there at this time. 
The Dowager Empress is certainly not a 
. friend to the missionaries or native 
Christians. At the close of her remarks 
most earnest prayers were offered for 
their safety and deliverance. We can 
but think that the prayers of such con- 
secrated Christian women, and for such 
a cause, will reach the Father’s ear and 
receive attention. At 12 o’¢lock break- 
fast was served in honor of Mrs, Mac- 
kenzie and Mrs. Wright, our delegates 
to the Ecumenical Conference and Gen- 
eral Assembly. The breakfast was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Wm. Low. The decora- 
tions were chaste and simple, and the 
tables spread with the daintiest viands 
the market affords. Mrs. L. A. Kelly 
presided in a most graceful manner, 
calling on the different speakers and 
introducing each one by a very apt and 
illustrative story or anecdote. Mrs. 
Wright gave her impressions of the Con- 
ference in glowing terms, as also did 
Mrs. Mackenzie. Dr. Mackenzie followed, 
then Mrs, Williams of the Central M. 
E. church, and last, though not least, 
Mrs, P. D. Browne, who spoke in her own 
inimitable way about councils, assemblies, 
missions things in general, The 
meeting closed with “Blest Be the Tie 


that Binds” and all left with the ex- 
pression “What a good meeting!” 
Lucy Grove. 


SAN Francisco. Franklin-street.— 
The Rev. N. E. Clemenson of Logan, 
Utah, will fillthe pulpit.of the Franklin- 
street Presbyterian church Suuday, July 
15th, morning and evening. His theme 
will be ‘‘Mormonism,’’ and the attention 
of Christian people throughout the city 
is particularly called to these meetings. 
Mr. Clemenson is a forceful preacher 
and knows more about Mormonism than 
any other man in the church. His 

resentation of the subject is of absorb- 
ing interest. Several other meetings 
will be held on week nights in various 
churches—the times atid places to be 
announced later, 


MILLS COLLEGE. — ‘'The Tolman 
Band’’ of Mills College and Seminary, 
consisting of teachers and pupils, has, 
during the last school year, 1899-1900, 
contributed to missions the sum of 
$437.93. Of this $430.37 have been dis- 
bursed, $220.52 going to foreign mis- 
sions and $164.85 to home missions; $45 
have been sent to the Armenian orphans 
and the famine sufferers in India, Their 
contributions have reached tbe ‘“Rama- 


bai Association,” Mrs. Gulick’s ‘‘Girl’s |. 


School’’ in Spain and the missions of the 
“Occidental Board,” and the “Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific.” 


Los Gatos. — Vacation season has 
come,. The first Sunday of our_pastor’s 
absence Dr. Landon supplied the pul- 
pit. As he visits occasionally with 
these churches to which he has min- 
istered in the past a happy meeting 
takes place and he leaves a benediction 
behind. To-day, June 24th, Mr. Barn- 
hisel himself was with us, coming over 
from the coast for that purpose. He 
spent a busy day, attending in the 
afternoon the services of the inaugura- 
tion of a union church at Cupertino. 
Some of our own members, residing 
there temporarily, are able to further 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom. in that 
place—and thus our church has a par- 
ticular interest in that work. 


Pomona. — The First Presbyterian 
church of Pomona, and the city of Po- 
mona, sustained a great loss in the re- 
moval of Rev. H. H. Rice and his fam- 
ily from our midst. Their services with 
the church began December 8, 1895, and 
by their faithfulness and _ efficiency 
have endeared themselves to all who are 
acquainted with them. He was granted 
a leave of absence for three months, that 
he might visit Europe; and before the 
time came for the completion of his ar- 
rangements for the journey, work, en- 
tirely unsought by him, was offered to 
him, which would give him a rest from 
continuous pastoral work for the past 
thirty years, and he, after careful and 


prayerful consideration, decided that it 


was his duty to accept the call, and, un- 
der the circumstances, influenced by his 
pressing request, the congregation, at a 
meeting held June 2oth, voted to join 
with him in asking the Presbytery of 
Los Angeles to dissolve the pastoral re- 


lation existing between him and this 
church. By aunanimous vote, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted at the 
last meeting of the session which he 
moderated : 

‘‘WHEREAS, The Rev. H. H. Rice, our 
pastor, having decided, after thoughtful 
consideratiun, it is his duty to ask to be 
released from the pastorate of this church 
that he may be at liberty to accept a 
wider field of usefulness which God in 
his providence has opened before him; 
therefore, be it— | 

“ Resolved, That we part with him and 
his estimable family with the deepest re- 
gret and the delightful memory of them 
will be a part of the joy of our lives in 
days to come. 

“ Resolved, That the fidelity with 
which he and his wife have discharged 
every known pastoral duty challenges 
our admiration and love. | 

‘Resolved, That his faithful preach- 
ing of the word has been always a safe 

uide for our lives; and we cheerfully 
Gane testimony to his untiring effort in 
every department of our church work; 
and our prayer is that the richest bless- 
ing of heaven may go with them to 
whatever field of labor God in provi- 
dence may call them. : 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be given to him, and also that 
they be presented to the OCCIDENT and 
a paper of this city for publication.’ 

rother Rice leaves the church in a 
harmonious and thrifty, good, working 
condition, entirely free from debt, with 
bright prospects before it of much use- 
fulness in the community. The church 
owns a manse, which, together with the 
cost of the barn, etc., and the lot, cost 
$2,500. 

OrosI.—Dedicatory services of St. 
James Presbyterian church were held 
June 10, 1900. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. H. A. Holdridge, and Rev. W. 
H. Wieman, the pastor, offered the 
prayer of dedication. Rev. A. C. Austin 
of the Baptist church pronounced the 
benediction. This church is full of 

romise. They have lately received 
five members by letter and five on con- 
fession, making a totalof thirty received 
during the months of May and June. 


CovELo.—The pastor, Rev. A. J. Comp- 
ton, has appointed a committee of ladies 
to take charge of the.monthly concert 
of missions. This committee met at the | 
parsonage and organized for work with 
Mrs. A. H. Compton as President, Miss 
Esther Redwin, Sec.; and Mrs. Mary 
Cummins, Treas., and it is hoped that 
this beginning will develop into a Ladies’ 
Missionary Society. 


RIVERSIDE.—Brief mention was.-made 
in. your columns a short time since of: 
the fact that the Rev. Henry B. Gage, 
who has been the honored pastor of the 
Arlington Presbyterian church of River- 
side for the past fourteen years, had re- 
ceived acall to the First Presbyterian 
church of Long Beach. Learning that 
Mr. Gage deemed a change advisable, 
and that his resignation-was in the hands 
of the Session, the congregation, who 
had been so richly fed and so wisely 
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SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES guided by this under shepherd all these 


ears, rallied about their past trivi 
Allen’sFoot-Hase, a powder. It cures painful y { pastor, striving 
smarting, nervous feet and ingrowing pain: and in all ways possible to persuade him to 


instantly cakes the sting out of corns and bunions,| Change his mind, But the health of 
Is the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight or new shoes fact _ Gage . family made the change im- 


easy. Itisacertain cure for sweating, callous, | ative; and amid expressions of the 


and hot, tired and aching feet. Try it o-day.| profoundest grief and sorrow it was de- | ¥or thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE, 
Sold by all druggists and shoe stores. By mail for 


; cided at the congregational meetin The Leader ll modern i ents 
5c. in stamps. Trial package FREER. Address, g e in all modern improvements. 
Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy. N Y. res*+ | held Sabbath, the 24th of June, to acqui- 


esce with him in his request that the Sewin Machine 
pastoral relations be dissolved. Thecon-| 


ARO N TH WORLD vy unit in its regret at the 
: departure of Mr. Gage and his family. . 
Mrs. Gage has endeared herself to the 


Cata e. 
AILING from San Franciscoin Octo-| Congregation by her quiet, unselfish Be 
ber, 1900, and visiting places of | Ministry; and her work in the Endeavor i a W. EVANS, 
special interest in HAWAII, JA- Society, and along the lines of mission- : 
PAN, CHINA, SINGAPORE, PE-| TY beneficence has been of untold value | 1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 
NANG, CEYLON, INDIA, EGYPT,| i" the general life of the church. Mr. |, vs 
THE HOLY LAND, ITALY, SWIT-| G4ges resignation will take effect Octo- | — “ 
ZERLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE, | Per Ist, but he has been granted a leave greatly interested. Rev. Wm. K. Guthrie 
ENGLAND, NEW YORK, and across of absence from July Ist, the time at|of San Francisco supplied our pulpit, 
the continent by any route to California, | Wolch he desired that his resignation | June 24th, and is to be with us another 
An opportunity will be given to visit should take effect. The congregation | Sabbath. His sermons were highly P- 
Manila, Constantinople, Athens, etc. has, as a slight appreciation of his work, spoken of by those who heard them. 
The entire TOUR OF SEVEN MONTHS retained him on salary for three months;|[n the evening, June 25th, a rousing 
will be first-class in every respect. | bUt freed him at the time asked for, so| meeting was held in the Presbyterian 
Party limited to twelve. For full par- | that they might go to his new church | church, in theirterest of our Y. M. C. A. 
ticulars, address at once, when they needed him the most—the| Rey H. K. Walker, D.D.,of Los Angeles 
summer time. Mr. Gage has done| delivered a stirring address. 


REV. MOSES D. A. STEEN, D.D., | much for and Riverside County 
in the way of home missions. His serv- | 
Woodbridge, Cal. ices at Gage camp, the tin mines, Gavi- Married. 


— lan, and other neglected places have | COOKSON-GILLIES.—On June 20, Ig00, 

been a source of much good. Mr. Gage| at the residence of the bride’s mother, 

- has ever been interested in what has by the Rev. Charles M. Shepherd, 

Occidental Hotel been for the moral and intellectual wel-| Mr. William B. Cookson and Miss 
fare of his home city, and the’schools of | Jessie Gillies, both of San Francisco. 

om™ Riverside have had no better friend. 

The Y. M. C. A. workers will miss his 

SAN FRANCISCO. encouraging words and helpful deeds. ONE NEW SCHOLAR. 

The length of his pastorate has served 

to identify him with the Christian Less than half a century ago a 

workers of the city regardless of de-| Bible school superintendent in 

W, B. HOOPER, Lessee. nominational lines, and his many, many | Jacksonville asked each one to 


friends are loath to lose him. Fortun- 
ately for the Presbytery of Los Angeles, bring a new scholar to the school 


| of which he is one of the ablest members, the- next week. Little Mary Pax- 
fee A Quiet Home For Families | he is not going outside the Presbytery. | ton went home and asked her fath- 
His work on the Home Mission Com-| er to go. 


anit mittee, and the Board of Relief will still He was nearly forty years old, 


TE MOoONWwaA. be continued. Next Sabbath will be his ) 
oe ate last as pastor in the pulpit of the Arling- and so ignorant that he could not 
130 Ellis street - - San Francisco | ton Presbyterian church. Then he goes| TI ead. € was rough in appear- 
Adjoining Y. M. C. A. to his new field, whither the prayers of | ance and rude in speech. He hated 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, | his grief-stricken people will follow him. | the chur n 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights He has a splendid field before him for u ch, and desp sedi religion 


and Bells, Care to all parts of the City pass the | 504 work, and that he will build up a| 204 everything good; but he loved 


monthly rates. European plan. strong church is a foregone conclusion. his little Mary, and when she took 
Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. D. W. McLeod. | him by the hand he did not resist. 
San Dreco. First.—Our pulpit has| He went to the Bible school and 


been well supplied since our pastor’s| was led to Christ. He then learned 
death, though we still sadly miss the|to read for Christ’s sake, and he 


familiar voice and presence of our former | e 
shepherd. Rev. Preston McKinney, finally came to be a Bible school 


CHAS. H. JACOB 4 CO. q D.D., of Los Angeles, gave us two ex- evangelist. He founded 1,500 Bi- 

Funeral Directors & Embalmers 9) cellent sermons on May 20th. Rev. | ble schools, into which 70,000 chil- 

318 MASON ST. . Alexander Eakin of Santa Cruz supplied| dren were gathered, and out of 
Between Geary and O’Farrell us on the two following Sabbaths, and | sprang 100 churches. 


Telephone Matin 5213 San Francisco It may seem a small thing for a 


sermons and addresses showed fine abil-| Christian boy or girl 'to be always 
ity with the power of treating Scripture} in the Bible school with a knowl- 


- themes in way: | edge of the lesson; and to bring in 
We enjoyed his short visit among us. 

% LT N. EED AT ON CE _| The wenn ae Sabbath in June being Chil-| 4 "©W scholar may seem a trifling 
The Services of 6ne Christian person in each| Geng’ Day, the morning was given up| Matter, but only can tell what 


Fifth Ave., New York,|to their exercises, in which all were}such an act may lead to. When 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyrRuUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


little Mary was leading her father 
to Bible school she was leading a 
train of thousands up the shining 
way that leads to God.—[ Selected. 


God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. 


_ The little child.is safe from ordinary 
dangers in the care of the faithful dog. 
But neither the dog’s fidelity, nor the 
mother’s love can guard a child from 
those invisible foes that lurk in air, 
water and food—the germs of disease. 
Children need to be specially watched 
and cared: for. When there is loss of 
appetite, lassitude and listlessness in a 
child, an attempt should be made to re- 
vive the appetite and rally the spirits. In 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov 

nts have found an invaluable medi- 
cine for children, Its purely vegetable 
character and absolute freedom from 
alcohol and narcotics commend it to 
every thoughtful person. It is pleasant 
to the taste, unlike the foul oils and 
their emulsions offered for children’s 
use. “Golden Medical Discovery ” makes 
: blood and sound flesh, and abso- 
futely eliminates from the system the 
poisons which feed disease. 

Mrs. Ella Gardner, of Waterview, Middlesex 
Co., Va., whose daughter suffered from malarial 

isoning. and catarrh, writes: “My little 
aanehter is enjoying splendid health. Iam glad 
I found a doctor who could cure my child. She 
took twelve: bottles of the ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,’ eight bottles of ‘ Pellets,’ and one bottle 
of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, and she is well. 

We thank God for your medicines.” |. 

Give the little ones Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets when a laxative is needed. 


~They’re easy to take and don’t gripe. i 


Aust for Gun. 


SOME AUTHORS. 


The most cheerful author—Sam- 
uel Smiles. 

The noisiest author—Howells. 

The tallest author—Longfellow. 

The most flowery author—Haw- 
thorne. 

The holiest author—Pope. 

The most 
Thomas Tickell. 

The happiest author—Gay. 

The most fiery author—Burns. ' 

The most talkative author— 
Chatterton. 

The most distressed author— 
Akenside.—[Chicago Times-Her- 
ald. 

THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


Old Med: “Well, 
how'd you sleep last night? 
low my advice about counting up?” 

New Med: “Yes, indeed. Count- 
ed up to 18,000.” : 
Old’ Med: “Bully! And then 
you fell asleep, eh?” 

New Med: “Guess not! It was 
morning by that-time, and I had 
to get up.”—[ Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 

| WUSSER YET. 


- Ina pamphlet on “Atheists and 
Agnostics,’ Mr. F. M. Holland 
tells of a sexton who, when asked 
by the rector why a certain wealthy 
parishioner had ceased coming to 
church, and whether the neglect 
was due to Latitudinarianism, re- 
plied: “No, sir; it’s wusser. nor 


that!” Then it must be Unitarian- 


ism?” “No, sir; wusser nor that!” 
“Ah! Perhaps it is agnosticism?” 
“Oh, no, sir! It’s wusser nor that!” 
“But it can’t be atheism?” “No, 
sir! It’s wusser nor that!” “But 
there can’t be anything worse than 
atheism.” “Qh, yes, sir! It’s rheu- 
matism.” 


On the very first morning of 
Bobby’s visit to grandmamma, he 
said, very politely but decidedly, 
“If you please, grandmamma, | 
don’t want nutritious food. I want 
to eat what I’d rather.” 


Hostess: “Run, daughter, and 


bring in the new kitten. Isn’t. she}. 
a beauty? 


Her name’s ‘Janice 
Meredith.” 

Visitor: “Oh, that’s nothing. 
We’ve got two at our house, and 


amusing author— | 


old man, | 


Fol- | 


TRY ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. Your 
feet feel swollen, nervous and hot, and get tired 
easily. If you have smarting feet or tight shoes, 
try Allen’s Foot-Ease. It cools the feet and 
makes walking easy. Cures swollen, sweating 
feet, ingrowing nails, blisters and callous spots, 


Relieves corns and bunions of all pain and gives 
rest and comfort. Try it to-day. Sold by all 
druggists and shoe stores for . Trial pack- 


age. FREE. Address, Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy. 


Your eyes need attention—need it badly; but 
you won’t give it to them; you put it off from 
day to day. Do you know the risk you run? 
Every day’s delay means added danger to your 
health. 


Leading 
Opticians 
| 16 Kearny St. 


— 


G. W.Keeler H. E.Snook G. P. Prechte 


GOLDEN GATE 
Undertaking Co. 


2425-2429 Mission St. 
Telephone, Mission 102 


C. H. ASHLEY, 


H. S. McCURDY, 
Assistants 


ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON 
Gen’] Mgr., N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


fa Fissurance 


OF LONDON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid,,$180,000,000 


A.D.172 


§01 


A Presbyterian lady, living in the 
country, will take entire care of one or 
more children. Address, 


REV. ARTHUR HICKS, 
Livermore, Cab. 


they’re “To Have and to Hold.’ ”—, 
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Jack: “Do you know, I always 
like to. converse with a spinster at 
a social gathering.” 

Tom: “Why do you?” 

Jack: “She never bores a fellow 
to death about talking about old 
times.” 


Mrs. Youngwife: “T want to get 
some salad.” 

Dealer: “Yes, 
many heads?” - 

Mrs. Youngwife: “Oh, goodness, 
I thought you took the heads off. 
J just want plain chicken salad.”— 
[Catholic Standard and Times. 


There was a piece of cold pud- 
ding on the lunch-table, and) mam- 
ma divided it between Willie and 
Elsie. Willie looked at his pud- 
ding—then at his mother’s empty 
plate. “Mamma,” he said, earnest- 
ly, “I can’t enjoy my pudding when 


ma‘am. How 


you haven’t any. Take Elsie’s.”— 


[ Life. 3 


Synnex: “You profess to be a 
devoted heliever in Christian Sci- 
ence, but I noticed that when you 
had a tooth extracted the other day 
you took gas.” 

Mentor: “I took the gas, not be- 
cause there is such a thing as pain, 
but from fear that I might be led 
into thinking that there was in the 
excitement of the moment. -[Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


The superintendent of a city Sun- 
day-school was making an appeal 
for a collection for a Shut-in So- 
ciety, and he said: “Can any boy 
or girl tell me of any shut-in person | 
mentioned in the Bible? Ah, I see 
several hands raised. That is good. 
This ‘little boy jright in front of 
me may tell me. Speak up good 
and loud, that all will hear you, 
Johnnie.” “Jonah,” shrieked John- | — 
nie. | 

If. 


If she were dead, how I would grieve 
To think she never knew how dear | 
And sweet her very presence was: 
How ever she brought summer near, 
And made the hours to music move, 
And brightened life with her rich love! 


If she were dead, my tears would fall 
Above her silent, beauteous clay; 

She lives, thank God | ! Shall I not shed 
Love’s sunshine o’er her patient way, 

And daily tell her how-I prize : 

Her voice, her touch, her faithful eyes ! 


933 MARKET STREET, 


Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


Rotary Motion 


BALL BEARINGS 


Purchasers say: 


Tt turns drudgery inio a pastime.” 


“The Magic Stlenit Sewer.’’ 


Three Timesthe Value of Any Other 


GENERAL OFFICE FOR PACIFIC COAST: 


San Francisco 


— 


Fit and Workmanship 
Guarantced. 
Moderatz. 


MERCHANT T AILOR. 


244 Street 
on Post 
P., Cal. 


Office and Hlevator on Ground rloor: 


126 ELLIS STRFET, 
Bet. Powell and Meson, 8. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or isola: 
Incandescent electric lights in every- 


HOUSE 


room. All Market street cars run within. 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor.? 


one block of the house. Ellis street cars. 
pass the door every 38 min. Phone Main1585. 


ORGAN 


MANUFACTUR ER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonial 


LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


BLYMYER BELLS 


CHURCH ~ SCHOOL ~ FIRE=ALARM 
PACIFIC MERCANTILE CO. ce 


SOLE 
PACIFIC COAST 


G08 MARAET ST. SAN FRANC/SCO, CAL. 
—Margaret Sangster, in Harper s. 


MURRAY M. ‘HARRIS 


Organ Builder 


Church, Chapel aad Parlor Pipe 
557, 659 San Fernando 
LUSs ANGELES, Cal. 


Factory larger and employs more men. 
han all other organ factories combined 
west Of St. Lo is. Catalogue free. 

Te’ 283 


‘ Established ae Tel. Main No. 43. 


Ww. Cc. WRIGHT. Cc. S. WRIGHT. 
N. GRAY & CO.., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento Street. 
Cor. Webb, San Francisco. 


a Embalming a Specialty 


rgest Foundry on Earth makin 


CHURCH BELLS 


& PEALS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, ete., free, 


| McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimare,Md. _ 
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Hints for Housekeepers. 


Old tins are better for baking 
cake than new ones. 

Grease may be removed from 
woolen goods by sponging them 
with cold strong coffee. 

Keep a small paint brush con- 
venient for dusting the crevices in 
furniture, and all spots not attain- 
able with the dust cloth can be 
reached. 

Few things are more soothing 
for burns or scalds than the white 
of an egg poured over the injured 
place. It is more cooling than 
sweet oil and cotton. 

A spoonful of chloride of lime 
in a quart of water will remove 
mildew from linen. Strain the so- 
lution after it has stood long 
enough to dissolve thoroughly, and 
dip the cloth into it. 

When pies with upper crusts are 
ready to put in the oven to bake, 
take a little sweet milk and with a 
bit of clean cloth wet the upper 
crusts and rims. They will thus 
present a shiny surface and not 
flake off. 

Coffee and teapots become much 
discolored inside in a short time. 
To prevent this, every fortnight 
put into them a teaspoonful of soda 
—common baking soda—fill, them 
two-thirds full of water and let boil 
two hours. Wash and rinse well 
before using; they will thus be al- 
ways clean and sweet. 

The most disagreeable feature of 
kitchen work is probably the clean- 
ing of kettles and pans. Fill the 
cooking vessel with water as soon 
as a meat or a vegetable has been 
removed to its table dish; add a 
pinch of borax andi set on the back 
of the stove to heat slowly. When 
pot-washing time arrives the labor 
is merely nominal, so cleansing 
does the warm water and borax 
prove.—[ Exchange. 


Recipes. 


Eggs in Tomato-Cups.—Select 
some nice large round tomatoes of 
about the same size, and put them 
in boiling water two minutes to re- 
Cut the top of 
each, one inch and a half in diam- 
eter; scoop out the inside, and 


place them in a colander upside 


down to drain. Meantime prepare 
the following garnishing: Put the 
scooped-out part of the tomato in a 
small saticepan, with one sliced 
onion, two sprigs of parsley, one 
clove, quarter of a bay-leaf, one 
pinch of salt, a half-one of pepper. 
Cook twenty minutes without cov- 
ering, stirring from time to time. 
When it thickens, strain through a 
fine strainer. Wash the saucepan, 
and put in it half a table-spoonful 
of butter and an ordinary-sized 
white onion, chopped fine. Cook 
three minutes, being careful not to 
let it brown. Add to it half a 
pound of lean ham cooked and 
chopped fine, three tablespoonfuls 
of the tomato sauce, one pinch of 
pepper; cook three minutes, mix- 
ing well; remove from the fire, and 
put in two tablespoonfuls of glace 
de viande. Take the scooped to- 
matoes, sprinkle inside half a pinch 
of salt and a little pepper. Fill 
them up half-way with the prepar- 
ed stuffing, and cook in a moder- 
ate oven eight minutes. Break 
one fresh egg into each tomato, 
with a few grains of salt on top. 
Place a small piece of buttered pa- 
per over each to prevent the yolk 
from getting hard, and cook in the 
oven five minutes. Pour on a hot 


platter the balance of the stuffing, 


place the tomatoes on top, and 
serve at once. Any cold meat left 
over could be used.—T[Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Creamed Asparagus—Wash the 
asparagus thoroughly,tie in bunch- 
es, as it is easier to remove them 
from the kettle in this way and toss 
it into boiling water, to which a 
teaspoonful of salt is added. Boil 
fifteen minutes. Then remove from 
the water and cut off the tender 
heads. To every quart of -aspara- 
sus add one cup of cream or milk. 
Simmer slowly in saucepan ten 
minutes. Having mixed one ta- 
blespoonful of butter and flour to- 
gether until creamy, stir this into 
the asparagus, adding pepper and 
salt to taste. Simmer again a few 
minutes and serve hot, either alone 
or with toast.—[ Presbyterian Ban- 


ner, 


A man never sees all that his 
mother has been to him until it 1s 
too late to let her know that he 


sees it. 


| ADDRESS: 


Book 
IS CLOSING OUT 


The Large Stock of 


Standard, 
Miscellaneous, 
Juvenile and 
Reference Books 


At Cost for Cash. 


Any of our Sunday-schools in a posi- 
tion to buy books now should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 


Go Early for First Choice. 


Remember the Discount from Publish- 
ers’ prices will be 


3 or more 


Many will be sold at less than cost. 

FOR INSTANCE: 

The People’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
Knowledge. 


4 large volumes. List price, $24; our 
special price now, $8.50. Old editions, 
according to condition, upward from 
$3.50. 

Bryant’s History of the United States. 
4 large volumes; steel engravings; 

_ list, $24; our price, $8. 

Schaff Herzogg Cyclopedia of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. 
3 large volumes. Library leather edi- 
tion, $22; now, $7.75. | 


Standard Secular Books of various 
publishers. Regular copyright books, 
at % otf. 40 per cent on quantity. 

Specials at half price. 


A very large list of titles of 75c¢. 12mo. 
books at 40c.; many at 30c. and 25¢c. 
35c. I6mo. books at 20c. (desirable ti- 
tles); many at Isc. and 12%c. 


(Express extra.) 
They must be seen to be appreciated. 


J. D. HAMMOND. 


1037 MARKET STREE 


Near Sixth | 
Telephone, FOLSOM 646, 


| 
| 
|THE 
| 
| 
| 


